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PREFACE 
A T a moment when war is so much in men’s minds and 


peace so patently precarious, it is not overly optimistic, 
but prudently realistic, to publish this volume on “ The 
Stabilization of Peace”. The world is wavering between or- 
ganized peace and organized war. In this crucial year, while 
statesmen make frantic and sometimes fumbling efforts to avert 
disaster, the choice between peace and war is the dominant, 
overshadowing, all-important issue to be faced by enlightened 
public opinion. Another great war would upset the wisest 
plans for business recovery, social justice, fiscal stability, or 
constitutional democracy. In the hope that candid discussion 
may clarify this challenging problem, we present in these pages 
a series of representative but variant views—the views of men 
who have distinguished themselves in public life, leaders of 
public opinion, eminent international lawyers, scholars, experts. 
The papers here printed were presented under the joint aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
the Academy of Political Science, at the Annual Meeting 
(Fifty-fourth Year) of the Academy, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1934, at the Hotel Astor, New York City. To the 
speakers, to the Carnegie Endowment, and to the Committee 
on Program and Arrangements, the Academy is very deeply 
indebted. The members of the Committee were: John W. 
Davis (Chairman), Miss Ethel Warner (Director), Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, William C. Breed, W. Randolph Burgess, John 
Foster Dulles, S. Parker Gilbert, Henry S. Haskell, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Roswell C. McCrea, Ogden L. Mills, Parker T. 
Moon, Shepard Morgan, William L. Ransom, Myron C. Taylor, 
Thomas J. Watson, Louis Wiley, John H. Williams, Owen D. 
Young (President). 
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PART I 


THE STABILIZATION OF PEACE 


INTRODUCTION * 


HON. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 
Trustee of the Academy of Political Science 


N behalf of the Trustees of the Academy of Political 
() Science and also in the name of the Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, it is my pleasure and 
honor to open this meeting, which is held under the joint 
auspices of those two organizations. 

This is the Annual Meeting in the Fifty-Fourth Year of the 
Academy of Political Science. The topic which has been 
promulgated for this day is “ The Stabilization of Peace”, and 
distinguished speakers are here for the sessions of the morning 
and the afternoon, and for the dinner this evening. 

Without transgressing the rule of brevity which I would 
observe as your presiding officer, I suggest for your considera- 
tion that today’s topic is probably the most fundamental and 
compelling, in human hearts and minds, throughout the world 
at this hour. Statesmen of materialistic schools may and do 
agitate the stabilization of currencies, the restoration of com- 
merce, the establishment of economic security for all classes 
and conditions of people, the lessening of the burdens of taxa- 
tion which are so distressing and destructive in many countries, 
including our own. I do not disparage or dismiss any of these 
earnest concerns of well-intentioned people in many lands, but 
I believe that the universal concern of mankind today, in the 
homes and churches and schools of the world, is the desire that 


peace may be assured and preserved through all practicable 
expedients. 


1Introductory Remarks of the Presiding Officer at the First Session of 
the Annual Meeting. 
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Men and women everywhere are determined that youth and 
ideals shall not be sacrificed in another war. Business men of 
practical foresight realize that an economic world still stricken 
could not withstand the shock and the destruction of capital 
goods that would be inflicted by another war. It is most ap- 
propriate that these two great organizations, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and the Academy of Political 
Science, each with a fine tradition of public service in many 
fields, have joined forces in this timely symposium on a topic 
of paramount concern to mankind everywhere. 

The Academy offers to its speakers an outstanding and open 
forum for the presentation of reasoned views. In so doing, 
the Academy does not in any way sponsor any of the views 
expressed. 

In facing realistically the tasks of stabilizing peace, the 
arms traffic confronts us first of all. The background for its 
solution is in the field of international law. All signs indicate 
that soon it will be in the forefront of international action, 
through further agreement of the nations. 

The first speaker of the morning is Dr. Charles Cheney 
Hyde, the eminent Professor of International Law and Dip- 
lomacy at Columbia University, whose topic will be “ The 
Arms Traffic from the Standpoint of International Law.” I 
have the pleasure to present to you as the first speaker, Pro- 
fessor Hyde. 
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THE ARMS TRAFFIC FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


CHARLES CHENEY HYDE 


Professor of International Law, Columbia University 


to depend upon the amount and character of aid that 

comes from foreign territory, and hence, in large 
degree, upon the power of a particular belligerent, through the 
possession of superior naval strength, to command the largest 
sustenance from abroad. Armed conflicts that at the present 
time engage opposing states are thus no longer contests which 
tax merely the man-power or other resources which are con- 
fined to the territorial limits of the belligerents. The traffic 
in arms from neutral sources plays a vital part. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to observe the standing or place in 
international law that that traffic possesses. It should be 
observed from two angles; first, in relation to the character of 
transactions whereby private individuals undertake through 
their own instrumentalities to place desired military aid within 
reach of prospective belligerent users thereof; and secondly, 
in relation to the position that may be taken by the neutral 
state from within whose territory desired articles, such as 
munitions of war, are sought to be removed. After noting 
briefly what the law seems to prescribe or permit, it may be 
possible to reach some pertinent deductions that at least offer 
food for thought. 

Obviously, there can be no traffic in arms that attains inter- 
national significance until attempt is made to remove such 
articles from neutral territory. It is the character of that 
movement by ship on the high seas that engages attention, in 
the special situation where a neutral vessel carrying munitions 
of war leaves a neutral port and starts overseas for a so-called 
hostile destination, that is, to a place where it may deliver its 
cargo to a belligerent power. What is the character of such 
(127] 
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an act of transportation? Again, what is the position of the 
owner of the cargo if he be, for example, a neutral seller lo- 
cated in neutral territory? It must be clear that those who 
control the vessel, as well as the owner of the cargo, are direct, 
participants in the conflict. Therefore, these two questions 
unite to make a single larger inquiry: May a neutral national, 
not under belligerent control, lawfully participate in a foreign 
war from which his own country stands aloof, by sending 
abroad, or by transporting on the high seas, munitions of war 
designed for use by a belligerent power? 

Judge John Bassett Moore has answered this question so 


succinctly and authoritatively that his words may well be 
quoted : 


Much misapprehension as to the quality of the act of supplying con- 
traband articles, such as arms and munitions of war, to the parties to 
an armed conflict, has arisen from the statement so often made that 
the trade in contraband is lawful and not prohibited. This statement, 
when used with reference to the preventive duties of neutral govern- 
ments, is quite correct, but if applied to the duties of individuals it is 
quite incorrect. The acts which individuals are forbidden to commit and 
the acts which neutral governments are obliged to prevent are by no 
means the same; precisely as the acts which the neutral government is 
obliged to prevent and the acts which it is forbidden to commit are by 
no means the same. The supply of materials of war, such as arms 
and ammunition, to either party to an armed conflict, although neutral 
governments are not obliged to prevent it, constitutes on the part of the 


individuals who engage in it a participation in hostilities, and as such 
is confessedly an unneutral 


The same writer has added in another connection: 


Merchandise is not confiscated, voyages are not broken up, ships are 
not condemned, for acts that are innocent; these severe and destructive 
inflictions are penalties imposed for acts that are unlawful. The con- 
fusion so often exhibited on this subject is due to the neglect of certain 
simple but fundamental truths, namely, that, in the ‘international sphere, 
and particularly in matters of neutrality, the criterion of lawfulness is 
primarily furnished by international law and not by municipal law, 
lawfulness according to the latter by no means implying lawfulness 
according to the former. . . . Obviously, the determination of the ques- 
tion whether an act is lawful or unlawful depends not upon the cir- 
cumstance that the right or duty to punish it is committed to one agency 
or another, but upon the fact that it is or is not punishable. The proof 
that it is unlawful is found in the fact that its commission is penalized. 


1 Moore, Digest, vol. VII, pp. 748-7409. 
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All acts for the commission of which international law prescribes a 
penalty are in the sense of that law unlawful. 


The neutrality proclamations of the presidents of the United 
States from the earliest days of the republic have given abun- 
dant support to the statements quoted, referring in no un- 
certain terms to the character of such participation, and 
warning participants that they would be bereft of any pro- 
tection from the United States ‘‘ against the consequences of 
their misconduct ”’. ? 

It is not unreasonable to assert that international law, by 
permitting an aggrieved belligerent to penalize neutral vessels 
carrying munitions of war to its enemy, and by allowing the 
capture and condemnation of such articles, brands such traffic 
as illegal. In so doing, that law seemingly addresses its in- 
junctions to individuals as such, and for the common benefit 
of the international society, enables a belligerent state to 
penalize those who defy them. 

It may be noted parenthetically that the situation is some- 
what different where the government of a belligerent state 
itself acquires title to munitions of war in neutral territory, 
and thereupon seeks to transport them by sea to its own 
domain. Obviously, in such situation, the work of transpor- 
tation is an ordinary incident of a belligerent activity. The 
only legal question is that concerning the duty of the neutral 
state to forbid the withdrawal of the articles in question from 
its territory by such belligerent. 

Clearness of perception of the character of the traffic by 
neutral agencies in munitions of war accentuates also the im- 
portance of the inquiry whether there is an obligation on the 
part of a neutral state to prevent either its nationals from par- 
ticipating in such traffic, or the departure from its territory of 
vessels under any flag when laden with such forms of military 
aid for use against a country with which it is at peace. 


1 J. B. Moore, “ Contraband of War”, Proceedings, American Philosophi- 
cal Society, vol. LI, no. 203. See also dissenting opinion of Judges Anzilotti 
and Huber in Case of S. S. “ Wimbledon”, Judgment No. 1, Permanent 
Court of International Justice, p. 42. 


2See President Washington’s Neutrality Proclamation of April 22, 1793, 
Am. State Pap., For. Rel., vol. 1, p. 140; Moore, Digest, vol. VII, p. 1002. 
See also President Wilson, Neutrality Proclamation of May 24, I915, 
American White Book, European War, vol. Il, p. 15. 
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The United States has long maintained that international 
law imposes no legal burden upon a neutral state to prevent 
generally the exportation from its territory of munitions of 
war destined for the use of a belligerent. American statesmen 
have been able to cite the approval of the publicists of numerous 
countries, and to invoke the evidence of a settled practice. As 
a neutral, in the course of the World War, the United States 
expressed a willingness, however, to check the exportation of 
cartridges, the use of which, by reason of their character, 
“would contravene The Hague Conventions’, regardless of 
whether there was a duty on the part of the Government to 
take such action. Again, clearance was forbidden of ships 
deemed to be about to supply any form of war material or 
other supplies to belligerent warships, tenders, or supply ships.” 
Apart from these limitations, the Department of State ex- 
pressed general approval of the existing law, and intimated 
disapproval of any change. Declared Secretary Lansing, in 
a communication to the American Ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, on August 12, I9I5: 


The principles of international law, the practice of nations, the national 
safety of the United States and other nations without great military 
and naval establishments, the prevention of increased armies and navies, 
the adoption of peaceful methods for the adjustment of international 
differences, and, finally, neutrality itself are opposed to the prohibition 
by a neutral nation of the exportation of arms, ammunition, or other 
munitions of war to belligerent powers during the progress of the war.? 


The exportation of war material from neutral territory 
serves directly to strengthen the sinews of the particular belli- 
gerent that is behind or is the beneficiary of the transaction, 
even though it may not be the proximate cause of the augmen- 
tation of a unit of military power, such as a vessel of war. 
Neutral territory is utilized as a base of belligerent supply as 
truly as if a fleet were made the direct recipient of aid. Thus 
the law that serves to free the neutral from an obligation to 
prevent the exportation of war material from its shores is in 


1 Mr. Bryan, Secy. of State, to Mr. Stone, Chairman of Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Jan. 20, 1915, American White Book, European War, 
vol. II, pp. 58, 60-61. 


2See Joint Resolution, approved March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1226. 
8 American White Book, European War, vol. II, pp. 194, 196, 197. 
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sharp contrast to, and difficult to reconcile with, obligations 
which are imposed upon the neutral to endeavor to prevent the 
use of its territory as a base of supply for a belligerent fleet, or 
the fitting out, arming and departure of vessels adapted for 
hostile uses. Those obligations are acknowledged to exist. 
Generally, the burden imposed upon the neutral is confined to 
the duty to use the means at its disposal to prevent the departure 
from its territory of what affords aid to or is creative of a unit 
of military or naval strength capable of engaging in immedi- 
ate hostile operations; and the bare exportation of munitions 
of war is not deemed to fall within such a category. In a 
word, the rules of prevention which it is acknowledged that a 
neutral state is today obliged to respect, do not oblige such 
state to prevent its own territory from becoming a source of 
direct aid to one belligerent and of injuring its enemy, when 
that aid takes the form of the exportation of munitions of war. 
The freedom of the neutral in this regard may be due to com- 
plicated and various causes. One of them may have been the 
desire of numerous states even at the beginning of the present 
century, to keep open a convenient avenue for means of sus- 
tenance when war might ensue. The anticipated needs of 
prospective belligerents were deemed matters of supreme im- 
portance; and no common desire to combat them was apparent. 

There exists, therefore, today what may be called a law of 
neutrality that operates in a grotesque fashion. The grotes- 
queness is manifest in the unwillingness of maritime states 
generally to go the whole way and respect the underlying 
principle that what a neutral state claims the right exclusively 
to control, such as its own territory, it must possess the power, 
and therefore, undertake the duty so to control, as to prevent 
it from being a source of direct aid to one belligerent and of 
injury to its enemy. The net result is the following. 

A state electing to remain outside of a conflict and retain a 
so-called neutral status may permit its nationals or the vessels 
under its merchant flag to participate in the conflict by engag- 
ing in a traffic which so far as they are concerned is inter- 
nationally illegal ; and may also permit the fruits of its territory 
most needed for military sustenance to go out therefrom and 
strengthen the sinews of the particular belligerent that can lay 
hands on them. These are the two outstanding facts that 
project themselves. They show, moreover, that the neutral 
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state which avails itself of these privileges does nothing to 
localize the conflict or shorten its duration; they show that the 
neutral state which so acts makes itself in reality the opponent 
of the particular belligerent that suffers most from what is 
permitted or yielded, and that the latter may even be encour- 
aged to deal with that neutral as its enemy if by so doing it 
may deprive its adversary of the sustenance derived from 
neutral territory ; it shows perhaps above all that the present 
condition or understanding of the law which yields such lati- 
tude to the neutral is not a deterrent of conflicts, and promises 
frail means of abating wars or of exercising any salutary in- 
fluence upon belligerents. 

Under the circumstances, it has perhaps been easy to con- 
clude that the law of neutrality does not well serve the inter- 
national society and should be supplanted by something better. 
Such a conclusion may, however, fail to take cognizance of the 
distinction between the insufficiency or weakness of what might 
be called the rules of neutrality in which maritime states are 
prepared to acquiesce, and the underlying principles of neu- 
trality which are the basis of all restrictions imposed upon a 
neutral power. The point to be observed is that for reasons 
of policy, such as have been noted above, states have been 
unwilling to go the whole length and as a requirement of inter- 
national law demand that a neutral state use the means at 
its disposal to prevent the fruits of its territory from min- 
istering to the military needs of a foreign state engaged in war. 
Thus far there has been no profound or serious effort to probe 
the value to the international society of the adoption of such 
arule. The value of contplete respect and devotion to the cause 
of neutrality as such or to the fundamental principles on which 
it is based has never been tested. The efficacy thereof as a 
deterrent of war or as a means of quenching the flames of con- 
flict has not been found out. It is true that on occasion certain 
states have by statutes applicable to particular conflicts be- 
tween others undertaken to prohibit sales of arms or munitions 
of war to the interested belligerents, and by such process to 
check a nefarious traffic therein.1 There has been, however, 


1The Joint Resolution of the Congress, approved May 28, 1934, and 
President Roosevelt’s arms embargo proclamation in pursuance thereof with 
reference to sales of arms or munitions of war to the countries engaged in 
armed conflict in the Chaco Boreal, is illustrative. 
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no general readiness to accept the full burdens of prevention 
which respect for the underlying principle demands. There- 
fore, it is submitted that the international society is hardly in 
a position to commit itself to a policy that overthrows the 
scheme of neutrality when wars afflict some of its members 
until at least it has weighed judicially and faithfully the full 
measure of the benefits obtainable from complete non-partici- 
pation in wars on the part of states that do not purport to be 
belligerents therein. The work of weighing and of faithful 
appraisal has not as yet proceeded far; and the requisite appli- 
cation of close thinking to the underlying problem has hardly 
begun. Nevertheless, thinking has progressed since the close 
of the World War; and there is evidence that some conclusions 
reached in 1919 are being searchingly reéxamined. 

It is not without significance that since the close of that war, 
several states have not hesitated to conclude treaties providing 
that should one of the contracting parties, notwithstanding its 
peaceful attitude, be attacked by a third power, the other con- 
tracting party shall observe neutrality throughout the whole 
of the conflict.1 An eminent American jurist who was form- 
erly a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has found it possible recently to say in this connection: 


So far as I am aware, not a single party to the Versailles Treaty or a 
single member of the League of Nations has ever taken the position 
that the law of neutrality is a thing of the past. The principal Powers 
in the League have on occasion taken precisely the opposite position. 
All the judges of the World Court, in the Kiel Canal case, unhesitat- 
ingly concurred in the view that the law of neutrality remained un- 
modified; no one thought of doubting its continuing force. Up to the 
time of my resignation from the Court in 1928 no such doubt had been 
whispered; nor am I aware that any has since been suggested.? 


It should be borne in mind that at times vigorous opposition 
has manifested itself against an enlargement of the duties now 
imposed upon a neutral. It has been urged, for example, that 
it would be highly unwise to oblige such a power to close the 
door generally against a traffic in arms emanating from its 
territory. It has been contended that acceptance of a rule to 

1See, for example, treaty between Italy and Spain of August 7, 1926, 


League of Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 67, p. 365; treaty between Greece and 
Turkey of October 30, 1930, id., vol. 125, p. 9. 


2 J. B. Moore, “An Appeal to Reason”, Foreign Affairs, July 1934, p. 561. 
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that effect would serve to jeopardize the safety of a state, and 
cause it in time of peace to maintain a large military establish- 
ment or stores of arms and ammunition sufficient to repel in- 
vasion by a well equipped and powerful adversary; that it 
would, in a word, compel every nation to have in readiness at 
all times sufficient munitions of war to meet any emergency 
that might arise, and to erect and maintain establishments for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition sufficient to supply 
the needs of its several forces throughout the progress of a war. 
This contention has had much influence and is entitled to care- 
ful consideration. It may perhaps exaggerate slightly the 
situation confronting states generally, or at least their sense 
of need of normally equipping themselves with abundant 
supplies of desired articles. Nevertheless, the widening of the 
neutral obligation of prevention, and the proportional curtail- 
ment of freedom of a belligerent to make desired accessions 
from neutral soil, demands convincing assurance that when 
war breaks out a state be safeguarded against an adversary 
which had sought in time of peace to gain a relative advan- 
tage, possibly with aggressive design, by making full provision 
for its war-time requirements. Such assurance is not likely 
to be obtainable unless by some process it is agreed that in time 
of peace such a relative military advantage shall not be gained 
by the individual state that contemplates recourse to war as an 
instrument of national policy. Yet the very statement of this 
condition must kindle the imagination and inspire resourceful- 
ness. It suggests that the requisite assurance and basis of 
protection may in fact be attainable through the good offices 
of a multipartite treaty. Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations points in the same direction. 

The limits of this paper preclude a discussion of the allur- 
ing theme concerning what the provisions of an appropriate 
treaty might embrace, as well as the practical means to be 
employed in safeguarding a state that is forbidden to satisfy 
its needs from foreign markets when war ensues. The point 
that is sought here to be emphasized is this: The unwisdom of 
enlarging the neutral obligation of prevention is not certainly 
established until it is also established that a state which finds 
itself a belligerent may not be fully safeguarded against the 
deprivation of supplies from neutral territory and against also 
the acquisition of a relative military advantage by its enemy. 
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In a word, if that protection can be assured, there is a complete 
answer to the traditional argument against a change in the law; 
and there is strength in the assertion that through the law of 
neutrality the international society may yet find a powerful 
weapon with which to check armed conflict and frustrate war. 

At the present time the law in relation to what the neutral 
individual may lawfully do, and what the neutral state is not 
obliged to do, in connection with the traffic in arms, seems to 
be fairly clear. It has been observed that that law enables a 
state which professes to be a non-belligerent to permit what 
it controls to play a vital part in the conflict. It blurs the dis- 
tinction between participation and non-participation. It does 
not discourage recourse to war. On the other hand, the prin- 
ciples responsible for the law of neutrality point to the vast 
power possessed by states that call themselves neutral, through 
codperation in time of peace for non-participation in time of 
war, to localize and restrict belligerent activities by states that 
embark thereon. This international codperation for non- 
participation is the means by which the law of neutrality may 
still be expected to make a fresh and vital appeal to civiliza- 
tion. Whether it does so will depend upon the stand taken 
by the United States. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, Hon. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


The Academy and those present are indebted to you, Pro- 
fessor Hyde, for your distinguished discussion of this subject 
of the arms traffic from the standpoint of international law. 

In any program for the stabilization of peace, consideration 
of necessity must be given to the provocative effects of the 
private manufacture of arms. The speaker who will discuss 
that factor and perhaps submit for consideration some sugges- 
tions as to what may be done about it, is Dr. Ralph H. Stimson, 
formerly Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, an earnest student of this subject. 

Professor Stimson has a number of charts here which he 
may be able to use, to some extent, in connection with his re- 
marks from this platform this morning, and I am sure at the 
close of the formal session of the forenoon there will be an 
opportunity when Professor Stimson will guide us in more 
detail through his large number of interesting and significant 
charts. I present to you Professor Stimson. 
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THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMS 


RALPH H. STIMSON 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Vermont 


A RMS, armament or munitions can be regarded as instru- 


ments for defense of the state, and as police instru- 

ments for the maintenance of order. They may also 
be regarded as instruments of power whereby the state, or 
special economic interests within the state, acquires control of 
raw materials, markets and spheres of influence abroad. The 
peace movement has long regarded armaments as causes of 
war. They can be regarded as such, not only because they are 
implements of imperialistic acquisition, but also because com- 
petition in armament with its attendant suspicion, fear and 
hatred is in itself a provocation to war. The international 
trade in arms appears also to be provocative of war. More- 
over, the special military class trained in the custody and use 
of arms has a professional interest in the continuance of war 
as an institution—or at least the fear of war. Their professional 
training, skill and viewpoint cause them to think of the rela- 
tions between states in terms of strategy, relative power of 
armament, and war rather than in terms of codperation, agree- 
ment, conciliation or adjudication. In so far as the military 
class gains ascendancy in the psychology and politics of a 
people, the relations between states will tend to be war, rather 
than international government. 

Armaments can be regarded not merely as instruments of 
defense and order, or as causes of war; but also as instruments 
of business profit, as objects which are manufactured and sold 
by business interests, actuated primarily by the desire for 
money gains and business power. Since 1913 when Karl 
Liebknecht made his sensational exposure of these interests in 
the German Reichstag, there has appeared a considerable lit- 
erature on the private manufacture of arms. This literature 
reveals the great profits which these interests derive from com- 
petition in armament and war, and shows the international and 
unpatriotic character of their business in contrast with the pat- 
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riotic fervor of the propaganda which they secretly inspire. 
Evidence is presented of their fomentation of war-scares and 
armament campaigns, and of their connections with military 
and naval officers, war and navy departments, legislative bodies, 
newspapers and patriotic societies. A great many fragments 
of revealing information have been assembled, arising from 
court records, official investigations, boastful statements in 
company reports and histories, and the study of intercorporate 
connections. This information has been published in pamph- 
lets and books, some of them sensational and hastily assembled, 
and a few of them prepared with scholarly care and attempts 
at general.analysis. Most of the facts, even those which ap- 
pear quite sensational can be authenticated; but the interpre- 
tation is in some cases fragmentary or superficial.» Popular 
attention in the United States was directed to the problem in 
1929-30 by the Senate investigation of the activities of William . 
B. Shearer. This year, 1934, attention here has again been 
directed to the problem by the publication of an anonymous 
article in the March issue of Fortune entitled, “‘ Arms and the 
Men ”’, the publication of two popular books on the subject, 
and the inauguration of investigations and hearings by the 
Nye committee of the United States Senate. 

It appears that some of those back of the agitation on this 
subject and some members of the Senate committee are inclined 
to favor the nationalization of the munitions industry and an 
automatic increase of income-tax rates, upon the outbreak of 
war. Senator Nye made these suggestions in his radio address 
of October 3, 1934. Consequently, I shall consider in this 
paper the proposal to nationalize the munitions industry and 
other proposals for the control of the manufacture of arma- 
ment. My views on the problem of the control of the manu- 
facture of armament have been influenced by over six years 
of research on the nature of the war-provoking influence of 
the manufacture of armament. This research was largely 
analytical and statistical, and was supplemented by documen- 


1A few of these books are: George Herbert Perris, The War Traders, 
London, 1914; J. T. Walton Newbold, How Europe Armed for War (1871- 
1914), London, 1916; Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Merchants of Death, New 
York, 1934; George Seldes, Jron, Blood, and Profits, New York, 1934. The 
latter two contain excellent bibliographies. See also my pamphlet, The War 
System, for a brief selected bibliography. 
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tary and historical interpretation. The results are reported 
quite fully in my doctoral dissertation accepted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1931. The best summary in print of 
these results is contained in the addresses which I delivered 
before the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War in Wash- 
ington, January 19, 1933, published in the proceedings and 
reprinted in my pamphlet called, The War System. I should 
like here, with the aid of the exhibits or blue-printed charts 
which have been posted for your examination, to point out 
certain aspects of the armament industry and its war-provok- 
ing influences revealed by my research which affect the prob- 
lem of control or regulation. Some repetition of my Wash- 
ington address is unavoidable in doing this. 

My statistical studies show that war and neutrality are the 
most profitable political conditions for private manufacturers 
of armament and war supplies. It is even more profitable for 
them to have their “home” state neutral with regard to a 
major war than to have their state involved in such a war; 
but both situations are enormously profitable. The year 1916 
was the most profitable year for corporations in general in the 
United States. The net earnings of the DuPont company rose 
from about $6,000,000 a year before the war to over $8o,- 
000,000 in 1916. The peak of profits in 1916 resulted from 
the export of war supplies to belligerent states at frantic prices. 
Wages, taxes and other costs of production remained low in 
the neutral country. The war materiais were purchased with 
the proceeds of borrowing and taxation in the belligerent states. 

A corrected index of corporate earnings in the United States 
shows earnings in 1916 to have been over 300% of what they 
were in 1920. They remained fairly high in 1917 with the 
United States in the war and in spite of increased taxes and 
higher production costs, being in that year over 250% of 1920. 

The profits from war and neutrality are not confined to pro- 
ducers of arms and ammunition, although such concerns ex- 
perienced the greatest relative increase in profits in the tran- 
sition from peace to war. Producers of arms and ammuni- 
tion such as the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., and the By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration had profits in 1916 or 1917 which were about 2000% 
larger than their pre-war earnings; whereas producers of raw 
or crude materials such as the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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and the United States Steel Corporation had earnings in 1916 
which were only 614% and 282% respectively of what they 
were in 1911. When the actual money increase in earnings 
concomitant with war is considered, it is seen that the producers 
of raw and crude materials derive the greatest profit from war. 
The net earnings of the United States Steel Corporation were 
larger in 1916 by $247,398,729 than they were in I914. 
Those of the Anaconda company were larger in 1916 by $40,- 
738,281. Whereas the Scovill company, the zinc and lead, and 
coke companies, producers of arms and ammunition, had earn- 
ings in 1916 which were larger by 12, 7, and 2 millions respec- 
tively than in 1914. The DuPont company and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation stood relatively high by both tests. Ship- 
building companies in general experienced their greatest earn- 
ings in 1918 from the business of replacing merchant vessels 
destroyed in the war, and from building war vessels to satisfy 
the demands of naval competition stimulated during the war. 

The vested interests in war consist not only of the producers 
of armament and war materials, but also of the military caste, 
the imperialist interests, propaganda agencies, the war bond 
interests, and the labor and neighborhood interests associated 
with war materials factories. 

In time of peace, the activities and sales methods of these 
armament interests and of the manufacturers of armament tend 
to bring about the condition of war from which they profit. 
These war-provoking activities may be listed as: 


(1) Connections between armament producing interests 
and lobbying and propaganda agencies to foment 
war-scares and armament increase campaigns, dis- 
guised as disinterested patriotic endeavor, in the in- 
dustrialized states, in order to sell armament to the 
home government. 

(2) An informal alliance between armament industrial- 
ists, the officer caste, and the imperialist interests to 
inculcate militarism and chauvinistic nationalism into 
the mentality of the people. 

(3) Armament trusts are international in organization, 
having subsidiaries, factories, and interlocking direc- 
torates with concerns in many countries. The British 
Vickers-Armstrong Company has had such connec- 
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tions with armament concerns, some of them national 
trusts, in nine continental European countries, and in 
the United States and Japan. This shows the possi- 
bility of international organization and proves the 
insincerity of their nationalistic propaganda, but it 
puts them in a position to foment international war 
and to profit from it more successfully. 

Competition in armament, international suspicion, 
fear and hatred are fomented not merely by the sale 
of armament to the industrialized states in which 
their factories are located, but by the export of arma- 
ment, arms and ammunition to the so-called back- 
ward or unindustrialized states. By playing up con- 
flicts and rivalries and selling to both sides a lucra- 
tive business results, especially if war breaks out be- 
tween several provincial states. 

The export of armament from a powerful industrial- 
ized state to a weaker unindustrialized state tends to 
make the latter dependent upon the former. This 
favor by the powerful state to the weaker is often 
accompanied by a military or naval mission to teach 
the armed forces of the backward state how to use 
the armament, by loans which aid in the purchase of 
the armament, and by trade agreements. From these 
relations and because of similarity of military equip- 
ment, an offensive or defensive alliance tends to be 
contracted. The export of armament then seems to 
be a factor in creating automatic systems of alliances 
connecting industrialized with unindustrialized states, 
and establishing a balance of power. Maps of the 
world trade in armament and ammunition show that 
the principal exporting states are England, the United 
States, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
Spain. The principal importing regions are the 
Balkans, the Baltic, the Far East, Latin America, 
and, to a less degree, Africa. Consequently, when 
armament salesmen from the industrialized centers 
foment war in these backward regions they endanger 
the peace of the world. An inter-provincial or 
Balkan war is likely to become a world war, through 
the operation of the system of alliances. From the 
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point of view of the war interests this is not entirely 
undesirable, since major wars are the most profitable, 
although the greatest profits are reaped in neutral 
industrialized states. 

Armament interests disseminate propaganda against 
international agencies for peace and interfere with 
attempts to limit armament. Evidence of this ap- _ 
pears in the Hearings of the Shearer investigation. 


There is some ground for classifying wars as: 


1. Wars of imperial expansion—of industrial- 
ized states against backward peoples or tribes. 


2. Intertribal or intercolonial wars in which the 
rivals are backed by rival imperialist states. 


3. Intermediate wars. Wars which are one- 
sided, but nevertheless are of some importance 
between expanding imperialist states and fair- 
sized states which stand in their way. 


4. Major inter-imperialist wars, between fairly 
evenly matched industrialized states. 

5. Social revolutionary wars in the old indus- 
trialized centers. 


I present the hypothesis that these five kinds of 
wars tend to occur in the order given and that there 
is a chain of connection between them. There is evi- 
dence that the major wars tend to occur at fifty-year 
intervals with the other kinds coming, in order, in 
between. There is evidence that the roots of this 
war system lie in the industrialized centers, probably 
growing out of rivalry between an older, decaying 
industrial center which has become highly adapted to 
the manufacture of armament on the one hand, and 
younger and expanding rivals on the other.* 


The problem of framing measures to counteract the war- 
provoking influences of the manufacture of armament and of 
controlling the armament firms is complicated by the necessity 
of determining what armament consists of, and what firms 
should be regulated. As was seen above, producers of iron, 
steel and copper experienced a greater increase in actual earn- 


1 Ralph H. Stimson, The War System, pp. 22-23. 
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ings from the World War than did producers of arms and 
ammunition. ‘‘ War materials” means almost anything used 
in war. However, competitive armament, arms and ammuni- 
tion sold in peace times may have a greater provocative effect. 

The same difficulty arises in determining what firms to regu- 
late. My study shows that there are practically no concerns 
which produce only specialized armament or ammunition. 
There are probably some concerns which produce no arma- 
ment or war-materials in either peace or war. A much larger 
group of concerns produces no armament or war-materials in 
time of peace, but can be converted to such manufacture when 
their country is at war. Then there is a considerable group 
of concerns which produce armament and war materials in time 
of peace, or at least when the country in which they are located 
is at peace. These might be called the real armament con- 
cerns. Most of them sell both to the home government and to 
foreign governments. 

One of the most important characteristics of these armament 
concerns is their composite character. They produce both ar- 
mament and materials used primarily in peace and for peaceful 
uses. They might be called balanced armament concerns. 
They have two wings: a peace wing and a war wing. When 
one is depressed, an effort can be made to stimulate the other. 
And war, in turn, through destruction of buildings, ships, and 
other peace materials, stimulates the peace wing during recon- 
struction. These concerns are best equipped for survival and 
profit in the alternations of peace and war. In their own evo- 
lution, they probably began as peace manufacturers but, as a 
consequence of recurrent industrial depressions and war, con- 
verted their machinery and organization to the manufacture of 
armament. In order to get a start in this new field, they first 
exported armament. Then, with increased experience and 
skill, they were able to sell to the home government. Finally, 
as powerful and sophisticated armament concerns, they became 
international in organization and business. The best known 
armament concerns are of this composite and international 
character. 

An understanding of this two-fold character of the arma- 
ment business—peace industry and war industry—seems to me 
fundamental for an understanding of its war-provoking char- 
acteristics, and for any attempt to counteract them. 
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My studies show not only that the armament industry is a 
phase of general manufacturing industry, intimately bound up 
with it; but they also show important correlations between 
industrial cycles and depressions and the war-provoking pheno- 
mena of the manufacture of armament. 

In addition to the major depressions following the chief 
peaks in the fifty-year industrial cycle, there are, as everyone 
knows, more frequent and less profound industrial depressions. 
These depressions, occurring in the industrialized regions of 
the world at about ten-year intervals, act like the down strokes 
of a pump-handle in stimulating armament increases, chauvin- 
ism, imperialism, and the other factors in the war system. 

Of course, I shall not attempt to go into the causes of these 
minor or major industrial depressions. Various factors have 
been advanced: the factory system and the division of labor, 
the introduction of machinery and technological unemploy- 
ment, the failure of distribution, the exhaustion of markets and 
ideas, the development of new centers of industry causing de- 
pression and unemployment in the old. Some of the conse- 
quences of industrial depressions from the viewpoint of arma- 
ment and war include: 


1. The conversion of peace manufacturers into armament- 
makers. 

2. Increased manufacture of armament for the home gov- 
ernment. 

3. War-scares and big-navy or preparedness campaigns. 

4. The export of armament is stimulated, and this seems 
to be a factor in causing around-the-world armament 
competition, in cementing military or naval alliances 
which cause war to spread, and in provoking inter-pro- 
vincial wars. 

5. The export of capital and the development of inter- 
national armament trusts. 

6. Radical movements or revolutions with their conse- 
quences in international relations. 

7. Major wars tend to break out at times of industrial 
depression. 


In order to find out whether warship-building tends to in- 
crease at times of depression in merchant shipbuilding, I 
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studied the shorter fluctuations of shipbuilding statistics, using 
annual data. Some negative correlation was found between 
merchant-vessel and war-vessel building activity in both Great 
Britain and the United States, with the probability that in 
recent times warship-building has overlapped somewhat with 
merchant shipbuilding, thus tending to swell the vested interests 
further. 

War-scares and big-navy campaigns tend to occur at times 
of depression, or probably also of cut-throat competition in 
merchant shipbuilding, and during a decline or at a time of 
depression in warship-building. The war-scares tend to occur 
with reference to a foreign state having some approach to 
naval equality and they seem also to occur at a time when the 
ratio of warship-building for the home state to warship-build- 
ing in a competing foreign state is low. 

I prepared naval publicity indexes and war-scare indexes by 
counting the number of articles under various headings in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and The New York 
Times Index. Annual, quarterly, and, in one case, monthly 
data were used. Pronounced negative correlation was dis- 
covered between a three-months moving average of the number 
of articles listed in the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
under the heading, ‘‘ United States—Navy ”’, on the one hand, 
and Carl Snyder’s “Index of Pig-Iron Production in the 
United States”, on the other. Stock price fluctuations were 
used as indices of “ hunger for orders”. More exact negative 
correlation was discovered between the monthly market price 
range per share of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation common 
stock, and the same publicity index. The evidence of financial 
connections between The Navy League, a big-navy lobbying 
and propaganda association, and William B. Shearer, a big- 
navy lobbyist and propagandist, on the one hand, and the war- 
ship and armament concern just mentioned, on the other hand, 
is conclusive. It is impossible to determine, however, approxi- 
mately what part of the negative correlation between industrial 
conditions and naval publicity is attributable to this one con- 
cern until similar statistical studies are made for a considerable 
number of other concerns. The form of the curves indicates 
that a depression in pig-iron production and in general manu- 
facturing industry reinforces the hunger for orders of the pro- 
ducers of specialized armament. In interpreting the negative 
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correlation discovered, a place should be given to all the various 
war and armament interests. 

The war-scare peaks coincide with the naval publicity peaks 
at many points and both of these tend to occur, in their shorter 
fluctuations, just before or during the sessions of Congress. 
The height of these peaks bears some relation to the size of the 
naval authorization laws passed at the sessions at which they 
occur. 

Publicity regarding disarmament and disarmament confer- 
ences seems to have a significant relation to the war-scare index. 
The successful Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Naval Armament of 1921-22 was preceded by a peak in the 
war-scare index in the first quarter of 1921. It was accom- 
panied by a war-scare peak in the last quarter of 1921, and 
followed by a lull in war-scares. The unsuccessful Coolidge 
three-power naval limitation conference at Geneva in 1927 was 
followed by a pronounced peak in the war-scare index, accom- 
panied by the introduction of a large naval authorization bill 
in Congress. An authorization one-half the size of this was 
passed in the first quarter of 1929. William B. Shearer was 
employed by three American warship-building concerns, which 
were experiencing a shipbuilding depression, to be their 
“observer”’ at the Geneva conference. In 1928-29 Shearer 
claimed compensation from the companies on the grounds, 
among others, that “ owing to the failure of the Geneva con- 
ference a naval bill was inaugurated which is before the Seven- 
tieth Congress.” 

There is some evidence that the export of armament is stimu- 
lated at times of industrial depression or when the armament 
of the home state is so large that sales to it are no longer 
possible. 

In what follows, I consider proposals for counteracting the 
war-provoking influences of the manufacture of armament. I 
explain why I believe the proposals to take the profit out of 
war, and nationalize the munitions industry are unsatisfactory. 
I present a number of specific proposed regulations of the 
private manufacture of arms which are capable of adoption by 
any industrialized state. Finally, I outline a radical and com- 
prehensive program which might be set up by the peace move- 
ment as the goal of its efforts. 
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At the outset, let me present three basic principles by which 
any proposals should be tested: 


1. Since the problem is world-wide and international, 
measures of solution must be world-wide and inter- 
national. 

2. Since the roots of the war system and the center of the 
armament business lie in the industrial centers, that is 
in the armament-exporting countries such as Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia, special measures should be 
adopted applying to these countries. 

3. No state can be expected to adopt measures alone which 
would so weaken it in an anarchic world as to put it 
in danger of invasion or conquest by other states. 


The causes of war are so deep-seated that if war is to be 
reduced to a minimum or eliminated, there must be a reorgani- 
zation of world society in its political, economic and moral 
aspects. 

Politically the first requirement is the creation of a world 
state and the drastic curtailment of the political influence of 
the military class and of the armament and war interests. This 
might be brought about best by federation, since attempts at 
world conquest only increase the power and influence of the 
armament and war interests which will take care that a par 
romana is not permanent. Moreover, increasing these interests 
would only accentuate the economic maladjustments which are 
the basis of modern wars. Federation is to be preferred be- 
because of its more reasonable, just and peaceful character. 
The experience of the United States and other federations 
demonstrates that limitation of the armament of the member 
states and fairly just and peaceful relations among them are 
possible with such an organization. The limitation of arma- 
ments, the prevention of war so far as possible, and the estab- 
lishment of interstate justice requires the creation of a federal 
world state. After membership in the League of Nations 
(which is only a confederation of states) is universal, the next 
step must be to transform its conferences and secretariat into 
a government with jurisdiction to govern individuals all over 
the world with regard to a limited class of objects. These 
objects should include first of all the prevention of war, the 
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limitation of armament, the regulation of the manufacture and 
trade in arms, and the supervision of the interstate aspects of 
economic life. The armament and military interests can be 
expected to oppose the establishment of such a world state with 
all their power and without scruple because it would mean the 
reduction of military forces to police proportions and status, 
and the virtual termination of armament and war profits. 

The successful maintenance of world peace through the 
agency of a world state would bring us face to face with the 
fact that modern inter-imperialist wars have been palliatives 
for industrial depressions and economic maladjustments such as 
unbalanced production or failure of circulation. With the 
palliative removed, the necessity of solving the economic prob- 
lem would be greater than ever. 

Of course the world is not waiting for adequate political 
organization before attacking the problem of industrial depres- 
sions. It follows from our analysis that every successful 
measure for solving the economic problem in a permanent way 
without resort to the manufacture of military, naval, or air 
armament, the building of forts, or the increase of military 
forces, is a measure to undermine the basic forces which actuate 
its war-provoking influences. Public works of a military 
character tend to expand the armament and war interests and 
lead to competition in armament and war. Public works of a 
peace-time character and relief expenditures tend to avoid 
these evils; but they merely substitute one palliative for 
another. What is required is not to stabilize peace in the sense 
of the present situation. The war system exists now in as 
healthy a condition as it did in 1890. What is needed is to 
abolish the war system, and to substitute for it a self-sufficing 
peace system. In the realm of economics, this means a system 
which gives employment to those willing to work, which manu- 
factures goods to supply needs, which is so well balanced that 
it will continue to function with goods and services circulating 
in a healthy steady manner with only slight adjustments, in- 
definitely. When, if ever, an economic system is created which 
functions successfully without resort to armament building and 
war, it will be much easier to limit and control armaments and 
their manufacture and sale. It will also be easier to outlaw 
war and neutrality and establish international peace and justice 
through a world state. Although individual states may make 
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progress in the direction of creating such an economic system 
for themselves, it is obvious that its complete realization for the 
world requires international codperation and even international 
government. If the peace of the world is to be established 
and maintained, all of the industrialized states which now 
manufacture and export armament must reform their economic 
systems to a permanent peace basis. In addition, other states 
should be prevented from creating economic systems which 
depend upon profit from armament and war to keep them 
functioning. 

The reform of the moral ideas and habits of the peoples of 
the world must be such as to fit them for life in a world organ- 
ized for peace. The individual everywhere should become 
accustomed in his loyalties to a political and cultural federalism 
in which he feels himself a citizen of the world as well as a 
member of other groups. While there is room for cultural 
nationalities, these should not exclude tolerance of and interest 
in other nationalities, and need not be inconsistent with a world 
culture. Chauvinistic nationalism should be tabooed. While 
artistic, intellectual, cultural and creative individualism should 
be permitted and encouraged, this should fit within the general 
economic plan of society. Individualism should not mean an 
excessive and unscrupulous ambition which is willing to inflict 
pain, suffering, ruin, war and death in order to gain a profit 
or to satisfy personal pride and desire for power. 

Publicity regarding the war-provoking influences of the 
manufacture of armament will tend to create these moral ideas 
and habits. The adoption of treaties and laws regulating the 
armament business, and the provision of a regular system of 
publicity, investigation and prosecution would tend not only to 
instill moral ideas and habits tending toward peace, but would 
also have some deterrent effects of their own. These laws 
should at least be uniform national laws agreed to by treaties 
in international conferences, but nationally administered. At 
best they should be laws and regulations adopted and admin- 
istered by a world state. 

»Let us consider now the proposal that the munitions industry 
be nationalized. The purpose back of this proposal is to do 
away with the profit motive and the war-provoking sales activi- 
ties which are so objectionable a part of the private manufac- 
ture and trade in armament. With this purpose, I think, all 
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friends of peace will agree. In my opinion, however, the 
proposal is not a feasible one for accomplishing the purpose in 
view. 

Before presenting my own views let me submit the findings 
of the committee on disarmament of The Netherlands Anti- 
War Union reported in 1916 and the report in 1921 of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments of the League 
of Nations. Both of these committees listed the war-provoking 
influences of the private manufacture of armament and pro- 
posed a number of definite measures of regulation to counter- 
act these influences. Both of them listed a number of objec- 
tions to nationalization of the manufacture of armament. The 
Netherlands committee presented the following objections to 
the creation of a national monopoly of the manufacture of 
armament: 


(1) Creation of interests which would be opposed to 
the limitation of armament. 

(2) The technical difficulties of state manufacture are 
greater for small than for large states. 

(3) The expense for small states would burden their 
budgets. 

(4) The necessity of keeping the laborers in the state 
factories employed would tend to result in armament in- 
creases. 

(5) Small states which had hitherto imported their 
armament would be compelled to build factories of their 
own. They would no longer be able to import since all 
foreign factories would be state-owned. 

(6) If states instead of private firms exported arma- 
ment, the importing states would be even more in the 
position of vassal states. 

(7) Political and geographical conditions and the 
danger of war would prevent several small states from 
combining for such manufacture. 

(8) If some states adopted a monopoly and others did 
not, the international situation would become confused. 

(9) Whereas under private manufacture the private 
interests have to influence impartial government officials 
to obtain orders, under state manufacture the government 
officials would themselves be interested parties. 
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These reasons led the committee to decide against state 
manufacture. Although some of these arguments are good, it 
appears that the report represents a small-state point of view; 
the vision of international political organization as a substitute 
for war seems not to have been present; and there is evidence 
that one member of the committee opposed to state manufac- 
ture greatly influenced the committee. 

The Sub-Committee of the League of Nations which framed 
the 1921 report was unable to reach a final conclusion on the 
questions submitted to it. Especially was it not able to decide 
between prohibition of private manufacture and mere regula- 
tion of private manufacture. Accordingly, observations were 
offered with reference to the two alternative courses of pro- 
hibition and regulation: 


If private manufacture were altogether forbidden, it would result 
that all manufacture of munitions and implements of war would be 
conducted by State enterprise. In the consideration of such a course, 
the following difficulties have been suggested by some Members: 

(b) A recommendation that private manufacture be abolished would 
doubtless be objectionable to States which do not produce all the 
munitions which they need. Such States would probably feel that it 
would be more difficult to get the necessary supplies from foreign Gov- 
ernments than from foreign firms. 

(c) As international law stands today, the supply of munitions or 
implements of war by a neutral Government to a belligerent Govern- 
ment would constitute a violation of neutrality. In time of war, 
therefore, a belligerent would have to depend upon its own production 
and upon what it could get from its Allies. This might mean that all 
Governments would feel themselves called upon to prepare for the 
eventualities of war by storing up large stocks of munitions and by 
equipping themselves with large munition plants. 

(d) The abolition of private manufacture might result in the estab- 
lishment of many new armament plants by the Governments of non- 
producing States. Such Governments could, of course, undertake to 
manufacture munitions to meet their own needs, there being no re- 
striction on the export of iron and coal. In this way, non-producing 
States might become producers. 

(e) Governments might—in some countries—find it more difficult than 
private firms to reduce their armament establishments on the cessation 
of war, owing to the Parliamentary pressure exerted by the representa- 
tives of labour engaged in the production of armaments. 

(f) Few industrial enterprises work exclusively for the manufacture 
of war material. For the most part, the great armament firms are 
establishments of a composite nature, whose activity in normal times 
is chiefly directed to peace industries. 
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(g) It is difficult to define war industries. Optical and chemical in- 
dustries are all-important in war. Aviation is an industry at present 
distributed among a considerable number of different factories. How 
far, then, should State ownership extend? Does not the acceptance 
of the principle of State ownership of war industries lead logically to 
the State ownership of all industries? 

(h) State arsenals for the complete manufacture of arms and munitions 
would have to include, in addition to a large number of mechanical 
workshops, a complete metallurgical plant and a factory for the chemical 
products required in the manufacture of explosives. It is doubtful 
whether States will face the expenditure involved. Nor would such 
a State arsenal ever attain to any out-put corresponding to its means 
of production. 


In the League Committees a majority has favored national 
regulation of the armament business in accordance with inter- 
national agreements. A minority has favored general adop- 
tion of a state monopoly of the manufacture of armament or 
at least regulation by international agencies. 

What do the proponents of nationalization of the manufac- 
ture of armaments mean by it? The term armament in its 
general sense includes almost every article or material. State 
manufacture of armament in this sense would mean state social- 
ism. It may be that this is the only fundamental solution of 
the problem; but apparently it is not what is intended by the 
proponents of nationalization. Probably they mean state 
manufacture of only completely manufactured specialized 
armament, arms and ammunition such as: warships, artillery, 
tanks, military aircraft, machine guns, rifles, pistols, bombs, 
mines, shells, bullets, military powders and explosives, and 
poison gas. This would imply that the manufacture of peace- 
use objects such as merchant vessels, tractors, automobiles, 
machinery, commercial aircraft, washing machines, cutlery, in- 
dustrial explosives and industrial chemicals would remain in 
the hands of private manufacturers. It also implies that raw 
materials and parts would be produced by private industry. 
In the first place, it may be objected that it is not demonstrated 
that the war-provoking influences arise only or chiefly from 
the private manufacture of specialized armament. My studies 
show that a greater amount of profit from war goes to the 
producers of raw materials and parts, especially to the steel, 
copper and chemical industries, than to the producers of spec- 
ialized armament. However, it must be admitted that the 
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latter experience a greater relative increase in profits corre- 
sponding with war than do the former. Moreover, the com- 
petitive increase in specialized armament, and the sales activi- 
ties which accompany it, may have a greater provocative effect 
than attempts to sell raw materials and parts. 

The proponents of nationalization of the manufacture of 
specialized armament may imagine that it will involve only the 
seizure by the government—say with compensation to the 
owners—of the factories and plants producing specialized 
armament, leaving peace-material factories in private hands. 
The matter is not as simple as this. There are practically no 
industries or companies which produce only armament. There 
are probably very few factories or plants in this class. Most 
armament industries and companies are composite or balanced 
in character, using the same skilled workmen and the same 
machinery for producing both war materials and peace mater- 
ials. The government might find a few factories which pro- 
duce specialized armament almost exclusively. It might pur- 
chase these, build some armament plants of its own and prohibit 
the manufacture of specialized armament by all private enter- 
prises. A number of states, including England, France and 
the United States, already have state arsenals and dockyards 
in which certain kinds of specialized armament, especially 
warships and rifles, are produced. There is some experience 
as to the characteristics of state factories. I am not aware, 
however, that any state with such armament factories and with 
general industry in private hands has prohibited the private 
manufacture of armament. The consequences of such action 
can only be predicted by reasoning from known facts or learned 
by experiment. My predictions regarding such a step are as 
follows : 

It would probably remove some of the pressure for arma- 
ment increases, and eliminate the activities of the armament 
salesmen. The government arsenals are not run for private 
profit and there would be no stock-owning interests connected 
with them. 

However, the Dutch committee and the League committee 
were right in pointing out that these government factories 
would constitute new and additional vested interests in the 
manufacture of armament and war. The government would 
have to build new and special factories for this purpose. In 
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the past, state armament factories have not been permitted to 
produce peace-use commodities. After the war, the proposal 
of the International Association of Machinists that the gov- 
ernment arsenals and dockyards in the United States be per- 
mitted to produce peace-use products for government use was 
rejected. This would probably be the case under the proposed 
government monopoly of the manufacture of armament. The 
workers in the government factories and the neighborhood in- 
terests such as retail stores and restaurants depending on their 
pay-rolls will constitute additional armament and war interests. 
Their pressure for armament building will be a fairly steady 
one in order to keep employment steady. If their pressure on 
the government results in a high level of armament building, 
the result may well be competition in armament and militarism. 
If production is kept on a low level, it will not be possible to 
expand it rapidly if needed for national defense. There will 
be some expansion in time of war, and it will then be difficult to 
reduce personnel and production after the war. 

My studies show that under private manufacture of arma- 
ment the establishments produce both war and peace materials ; 
that pressure on governments for armament orders comes 
especially at times of industrial depressions; and that the pro- 
duction of war materials can be greatly expanded in time of 
war by converting trained personnel and machines from peace 
manufacture to war manufacture. Now, I doubt that this 
situation would be changed very materially by building a few 
government armament plants and prohibiting the private 
manufacture of armament in time of peace. In the first place, 
the government would probably not care to go to the expense 
of purchasing iron and coal mines, establishing iron, steel, 
copper and chemical plants, and plants for producing all the 
parts, motors and gadgets needed in the production of the 
finished product. Under the present practice, government 
arsenals and dockyards purchase hundreds of materials and 
supplies from private industry. Consequently, these private 
interests in armament competition and war would continue to 
exist even though the production of specialized armament were 
a state monopoly. They could be expected to lobby, to foment 
war-scares, and competition in armament just about as they 
have done in the past. The profits of the steel, copper and 
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explosives or chemical industries from war would remain as 
great as in the past. 

Moreover, I predict that the state monopoly would break 
down in case the state became involved ina war. The greater 
power of expansion which characterizes private industry would 
cause the state, if once involved in a serious war, to call upon 
private industry. My chart of warship-building in England 
before and during the war shows that production in royal dock- 
yards dwindled during the war, whereas building in private 
yards increased enormously. Of course, this might have been 
due in part to the political pressure of the private interests; 
but it resulted also from the fact that private yards have plant 
and personnel which can be diverted from production of 
merchant vessels. The national defense forces that are in- 
terested patriotically or financially in programs of industrial 
mobilization for war and in maintaining the convertibility of 
private industry to war-purposes, will naturally oppose the 
proposal for a government monopoly because it would interfere 
with the granting of experimental and practice orders to keep 
up the skill and experience of private factories in the manu- 
facture of armament. If the proposal for a government mon- 
opoly is adopted, the defense branches of the government will 
urge that private industry be at least equipped with plans, dyes 
and machinery for the production of arms and munitions so 
that it can be quickly and rapidly converted to this production 
in an emergency. Mere legal prohibition of the private manu- 
facture of armament would as certainly break down in time of 
a national emergency as would legal provisions for taking the 
profit out of war in capitalist states where the whole-hearted 
codperation of private industry with the government was 
needed to protect the safety of the state. Consequently, it can 
be predicted that a government monopoly of the manufacture 
of armament would increase the industrial plant of the country 
capable of producing armament; and that it would further 
expand the vested interests in armament competition and war. 
Excessive industrial plant in relation to the system of distri- 
bution, especially in the metal, chemical and shipbuilding in- 
dustry, is one of the root causes of the problem. 

Moreover, if one state undertook alone to create a state mon- 
opoly ; and went to the length of destroying the plans, special 
dyes, patterns and equipment for producing armament in the 
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hands of private industry, it would weaken its power of de- 
fense in an anarchical world, and endanger its existence as a 
state. 

Another objection to the proposed state monopoly is that it 
would attempt an artificial separation of industries which, from 
an industrial point of view, are naturally units. From the 
shipbuilding industry would be taken the function of produc- 
ing warships and it would be assigned to separate and special 
yards. From the chemical industry, the production of mili- 
tary explosives and poison gases. From the steel industry, the 
production of armor plate, artillery and shells. In some cases, 
this attempt at separation would be quite impractical, as in the 
chemical industry, for example. While the new state factories 
were being constructed, there would be some stimulation of 
the building industry and of employment; but this would be 
temporary. If a country maintained two complete sets of fac- 
tories—privately owned factories for producing peace mater- 
ials, and state factories for producing war materials—this dup- 
lication of plant would tend to relieve unemployment through 
duplication of jobs. It would relieve unemployment in about 
the same way as the creation of a navy to take the place of 
the merchant marine for defense purposes, or the creation of 
a large standing army to take the place of the militia. That 
is, at the cost of creating a large vested interest in war. 

In favor of the state monopoly, it can be argued that it 
would compel the regularization of the peace-use production of 
private industry, if armament orders could no longer be relied 
upon to alleviate business depressions. I have already pointed 
out that industrial depressions are an important factor in stim- 
ulating the manufacture of armament and the war-provoking 
phenomena which accompany it. It might be desirable to 
attack the problem of industrial depressions more directly, 
however, through economic planning, the application of public 
utility principles to industry, or the nationalization of whole 
industries. 

If a state monopoly of armament manufacture is created, it 
should be done by at least all industrialized states in concert. 
The small states or unindustrialized states fear that this would 
make them more dependent than ever upon the governments 
of the arms-exporting states, or cut off entirely their means of 
defense. If international anarchism continued, a state mono- 
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poly would probably make little difference so far as the inter- 
national trade in arms is concerned. The same reasons which 
impel states now to permit the export of armament and to send 
military or naval missions to teach the military forces of “ back- 
ward” states how to use it, would impel them to the same 
practices under a state monopoly. The private industrial, 
financial and imperial interests in a state would bring pressure 
on the government to permit the export of armament when 
and where it served their interests. The manufacturing state 
which exported armament to an unindustrialized state would, 
as a result of this favor, gain political influence there, and a 
system of alliances might very easily result. If neutrality 
continued to be a legal status, it is even conceivable that gov- 
ernments might export impartially to two rival or belligerent 
states, in order to give practice and experience to its state 
arsenals. A state monopoly of armament manufacture would 
not put the industrialized states in any appreciably better posi- 
tion to apply economic sanctions against an aggressor state. 
If the aggressor state is industrialized, the embargoes, block- 
ades and boycotts should include raw materials and peace-use 
products as well as specialized armament. 

The proposal has a limited objective. It is something 
which might legally be adopted in some form if a sufficiently 
determined and active propaganda organization were put 
behind it. But it seems to me to bé analogous to the attempt 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
in the United States. It can be foreseen that it will fail and 
that it will bring new evils with it. To present it as a complete 
remedy for the war-provoking influences of the manufacture 
of armament, would be to risk popular disillusionment and 
discouragement when it is found not to be such in fact. The 
proposal for a government monopoly of the manufacture of 
certain types of armament is neither soundly radical nor ex- 
pedient. It would create a new vested interest in war. Unless 
adopted in concert by all arms-manufacturing states, and sub- 
ject to international supervision, it might endanger the safety 
of the state which took it alone. 

The proposal to take the profit out of war by automatically 
increasing income-tax rates upon the declaration of war is 
seriously defective in that it would not take the profit out of 
neutrality. In the case of the World War, such an arrange- 
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ment would not have come into operation in the United States 
until 1917. The enormous profits of the neutral period would 
not have been touched by it. This defect is one consequence 
of the purely national character of the proposal. Another 
shortcoming of this proposal is that its effective operation is 
intended to arise in time of war. But with industry in private 
hands, any government faced with a war emergency would be 
forced to repeal it and appeal to the profit motive to stimulate 
an emergency production of war materials. Enforcement 
would break down in time of war. This could be foreseen in 
time of peace, and consequently the measure would have little 
effect in deterring war-provoking activity. 

Having presented a number of objections to the proposal to 
nationalize the munitions industry, let me turn from a nega- 
tive to a positive attitude and present three different proposals, 
the first of a relatively conservative and practical kind, the 
second two more or less alternative to each other. These 
possible courses are: (1) The regulation of private manufac- 
ture of armament to counteract its war-provoking influences ; 
(2) Reorganization of peace industry through economic plan- 
ning and application of methods of public utility regulation to 
prevent industrial depressions and so eliminate the pressure for 
armament building and war which arise from these maladjust- 
ments; and (3) The nationalization of whole industries, 
especially iron and steel, copper, chemicals, shipbuilding, 
automobile and tractor, aircraft, machine tools. 

The first of these three proposals has been advocated by the 
Dutch committee in its 1916 report, and by the report in 1921 
of the Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments of the 
League of Nations. Some of the detailed recommendations of 
these committees have been embodied in the draft treaties on 
the trade in and manufacture of arms prepared by League 
agencies. The Dutch committee recommended the following 
measures short of state manufacture to remove the dangers of 
the private manufacture of armament: 


(1) In large states laws should prohibit the combining 
of a public office and a place in the administration of an 
armament concern. 

(2) Public officials should be prohibited from having 


an interest in armament firms. 
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(3) Armament firms should be required to incorporate 
with shares registered by the name of the owner and not 
made out to bearer. Secret interests in the concerns 
should be prohibited. (Holland has analogous laws.) 


(4) The law should prohibit such relations as exist 
between the private industries and the press. 


(5) One could apply the excellent legal provisions 
which are in force in Austria and which punish those who, 
inspired by private interest or merely by a lack of control, 
publish news which could lead to international tension or 
disturb international relations. 


These measures it was thought would slowly tend to counter- 
act the evils of the manufacture of armament by revealing the 
immoral character of the influences and forming public opinion 
along right lines. 

The 1921 report of the Temporary Mixed Commission of 
the League of Nations listed the following possible ways of 
controlling private manufacture with a view to preventing 


possible evil effects from it, if the private manufacture is not 
forbidden : 


(a) The possibility of a requirement that no munitions 
or implements of war, including warships, may be ex- 
ported without a license of the Government of the export- 
ing country, with perhaps a special provision covering the 
issue of licenses by neutral Governments for exporting 
munitions to belligerents. 


(b) The possibility of a requirement that no munitions 
or implements of war may be imported without license of 
the Government of the importing country. 


(c) The possibility of a requirement that such licenses 
as those mentioned in (a) and (b) must be registered with 
the League of Nations and published by the League. 

(d) The possibility of a requirement that no munitions 
or implements of war be manufactured without Govern- 
ment license, and possibly that such license be published 
by the League of Nations. 

(e) The possibility of a requirement that all shares in 
companies devoted chiefly to the manufacture of muni- 
tions be registered, and not simply bearer shares, and 
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should therefore be transferable only by registration on 
the books of the company. 


(f) The possibility of a requirement that armament 
firms and companies should publish full accounts of their 
armament business, and that such accounts should be pub- 
licly audited. 

(g) The possibility of requiring the publication of 
lists of holders of shares in armament companies, and of 
restricting the classes of persons who may hold such 
shares, e. g., on grounds of nationality. 


(h) The possibility of taking measures to prevent arma- 
ment firms and companies or persons largely interested or 
holding responsible positions in such firms or companies, 
from owning, controlling, or unduly influencing, the ‘news- 
paper press. 

(i) The possibility of regulating the issue of patents 
on munitions or implements of war to non-nationals. 


The draft conventions on the trade in and manufacture of 
arms and ammunition prepared by League agencies embody 
many of these proposals, especially those for licensing, report- 
ing, statistics and publicity. In my opinion it is especially 
important to give publicity regarding the personal ownership 
of armament concerns. The names of owners of stocks and 
bonds of these concerns should be a matter of constant public 
knowledge and record through registration and publicity. 
Persons financially interested in the manufacture of armament 
should be prohibited from having an interest in or share in 
the control of instruments of publicity such as newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures and radio. Steps should be taken 
to prevent the secret or anonymous hiring of lobbyists and 
writers to foment war-scares or armament increase campaigns. 
Steps should be taken to prevent armament advertising and 
sales campaigns from being disguised as the disinterested ac- 
tivities of patriotic societies. Members of the military, naval 
and air forces should be prohibited from having lucrative con- 
nections with armament concerns.’ Persons interested in the 
manufacture of armament or in the pay of such concerns should 
not be permitted to hold public office, especially in agencies 
which decide military policies and purchase equipment. The 
employment of legislative agents or contributions to political 
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movements or parties should, if permitted, be accorded the 
fullest publicity. The provisions for licensing and for the 
collection and publication of statistics regarding the manu- 
facture, sale and international trade in armament would of 
course aid in enforcing an agreement for the limitation of 
armament. International administration through the League 
of Nations is preferable to purely national administration. 

The second alternative is to apply state planning and public 
utility principles to all mass production, manufacturing indus- 
tries and such other industries as may be necessary to achieve 
a balanced economic system, remove unemployment and indus- 
trial depressions, and so attack some of the deep-seated causes 
of the rise of armament interests and of the war system. This 
would include adjustment of hours, wages, prices, plant capac- 
ity, occupational groups, and apprentice and training systems 
to achieve a continuously functioning economic system in which 
people found work that they enjoyed, and in which goods and 
services circulated to supply needs. Such a system would 
reduce to a minimum the economic and psychological incentives 
to war. Industries, because they functioned successfully 
supplying peace needs, would be free from the pressure to 
which they have been and are now subjected by industrial 
depression and unemployment to convert their machinery and 
technological facilities to the manufacture of armament, and so 
to take measures to profit through competition in armament 
and war. 

The third alternative is state ownership of such industries 
as steel, shipbuilding, motors, aircraft, chemicals. If I under- 
stand the socialist view, it is that social ownership, rather than 
regulation on public utility principles, is necessary in order to 
establish a just and workable industrial system and so attack 
the deep-seated economic causes of war and armament compe- 
tition. Nationalization of the shipbuilding industry as a 
whole rather than nationalization of the warship-building 
aspect of this industry, of the chemical industry as a whole 
rather than the explosives aspect of the industry, would have 
several advantages. Like the proposal to nationalize the 
manufacture of armament it would eliminate the armament 
sales methods which are so provocative of war. Nationaliza- 
tion of whole industries would be a more effective means of 
eliminating the profit motive from armament manufacture and 
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war, than would mere national manufacture of specialized ar- 
mament, because presumably it would extend to parts and raw 
materials as well as to the completely manufactured weapons 
and munitions. Nationalization of whole industries would not 
create new armament interests nor further expand industrial 
plants capable of the production of armament. The proposal 
to nationalize whole industries, theoretically, would not weaken 
the country which took it alone. It would retain the organic 
unity of the industry rather than attempting to divide it un- 
naturally. It would permit the rapid and great expansion of 
war materials production, while removing personal financial 
incentives to such expansion. 

In the political struggles of the present age the cleavage 
seems to be more and more between socialism and fascism. 
If one must choose between the two as the only alternatives, 
then, from the point of view of removing the war-provoking 
influences of the manufacture of armament, socialism is clearly 
to be preferred. Fascism in Italy, and especially in Germany, 
appears to consist of an alliance between the industrialist or 
capitalist class and the military element to assure their domin- 
ance in the state and the continuance of the armament and war 
system from which they benefit. 

If the world were organized into nationalist fascist states 
with the armament industry still organized internationally, this 
would constitute an ideal set-up from the point of view of the 
armament interests and war-profiteers. It seems to me that 
either the creation of a planned and regulated economic system 
based on private enterprise and embodying special regulations 
to counteract the war-provoking influences of the manufacture 
of armament, or socialism, especially nationalization of such 
industries as steel, copper, chemicals, motors and shipbuilding, 
is preferable to the proposal to create a national monopoly of 
the manufacture of certain kinds of armament, leaving general 
industry in private hands. 

It might clarify ideas regarding the regulation of the inter- 
national trade in arms and ammunition, to point out that there 
are four purposes which motivate such regulation. First is the 
desire of the imperialist states te prevent native or subject 
peoples in their colonies from acquiring the weapons of revo- 
lution. This purpose explains some of the provisions of the 
St. Germain Convention and the Arms Traffic Convention of 
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1925. Export licenses are to be issued only for shipments to 
governments, and special provisions are to be applied to north- 
eastern Africa and the Persian Gulf on the routes by which 
arms and ammunition are smuggled to Afghanistan and Africa. 

A second purpose might be the enforcement of a treaty limit- 
ing and reducing armaments. Some provisions of the 1925 
treaty would be useful for this purpose, especially those relating 
to licensing and statistics. International supervision would aid 
in this purpose. 

A third purpose might be the application of sanctions against 
aggressor states in an effort to outlaw war and neutrality. 
Such sanctions should be applied only against the aggressor 
state and by all other states. They should apply to all articles 
of commerce, with possible exception of certain foodstuffs, and 
not merely to specialized armament. Departure from these 
provisions would favor the industrialized states. The substi- 
tution of the federal for the confederate type of interstate 
organization would in the long run eliminate the necessity for 
attempting to coerce states. 

A fourth purpose which might motivate the regulation of 
the international trade in armament is the elimination of the 
war-provoking and corrupt practices of armament salesmen. 
This would also require international codperation. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, HON. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


We are indebted to you, Professor Stimson, for your stim- 
ulating and scholarly discussion of this subject; and I am sure 
that the members of the Academy and their guests hope that 
at the close of the formal exercises of the morning there will 
be an opportunity to canvass with you some of your interesting 
charts of factual material. 

It is a high privilege to me, as a member of the American 
Bar, to present as the next speaker one of its outstanding and 
beloved leaders, the Honorable Frederic R. Coudert, of New 
York and the world. He has just returned from abroad. His 
significant and challenging theme this morning will be: “ Is 
Neutrality Consistent with International Codperation ? ”’ 

The members of the Academy always feel honored and 
happy to have Mr. Coudert here; and we are especially glad 
today to have the benefit of the point of view which this dis- 
tinguished member of the international Bar will bring to us, 
fresh from his international contacts. 
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IS NEUTRALITY CONSISTENT WITH INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION? 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT 


knowledge from my trip abroad, unless it be some of 

that added psychologic insight which we try to get 
through life, and which we never get very far in mastering; 
but I do realize, especially when I see the wise gentlemen in 
the front row, how insoluble are the problems which we dis- 
cuss. If that discourages me in one sense, it encourages me in 
another, because while I realize that I cannot solve them, I am 
equally confident that nobody else can. We are in a state of 
equal inability to prophesy. 

It is very difficult for any of us to realize that some seven- 
teen years ago our land was filled with an immense martial 
ardor, crusading for right and democracy against German 
imperialism. The actual results of the World War have dis- 
appointed all the fervid expectations which were then so 
prevalent throughout our nation. The world is today far 
more agitated than it was in the years prior to 1914, and in 
place of a hoped-for peace based on law and international 
codperation, the stark specter of war again shows itself both 
in the East and in the West. War is a subject of daily and 
constant solicitude and discussion. 

The most successful creation consequent upon the World 
War appears to be that of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, at The Hague. The reaction, however, at 
least in America, against all things foreign has been such that 
even this beneficent judicial institution, which has now func- 
tioned for more than thirteen years and which has so long 
been the aspiration of American statesmen, still awaits a vote 
of adherence from the Senate of the United States. 

The state of mind of individuals, as of nations, at any time 
must be reckoned with as a concrete fact. No amount of 
theoretical reasoning, of splendid, logical structure, of phi- 
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losophic cobweb-spinning, can get away from the naked fact 
of a state of mind. To ignore it or mistake it must vitiate all 
efforts for betterment, and make reform ridiculous as well as 
ineffective. Let us admit the fact that the American people 
have for some years past been in a state of complete unwill- 
ingness to take any action which they think may possibly cause 
America to be dragged into any war and especially one origin- 
ating abroad. This state of mind has, since the failure of the 
Versailles Treaty, in the United States Senate, taken such 
extreme form that it has defeated practically every attempt of 
our presidents since Woodrow Wilson’s time for any really 
effective codperation with other nations of the world for the 
prevention of future wars. 

The theory of the man in the street, voiced largely by the 
newspapers of the land, is that America should refrain, as far 
as possible, from all dealings with foreign nations, even to the 
lending of money; and that it should rely for its peace and 
prosperity solely on its own efforts and its own internal trade; 
and that, above all, no responsibility must be assumed which 
might call for American armed intervention. Economic 
nationalism in time of peace is a state of mind which reflects 
itself in a desire for neutrality in time of war. Public opinion, 
as far as we can judge it today from newspapers, conversations 
and discussions, is in favor of both of those doctrines: as far 
as possible, a self-contained America in time of peace and, by 
all means, a completely neutral America in time of war. 

Now, that state of mind, however unfortunate, and however 
erroneous we may deem it, is a brute fact with which we must 
deal. That state of mind necessarily assumes, however, that 
peace may be maintained by America’s refraining from all co- 
Sperative efforts with European countries directed toward 
assuring peace, and that the traditional policy of neutrality 
will, in the event of a future general conflict, keep the nation 
clear of war. It is that basic assumption that I challenge. 

As I see my eminent friend, Mr. Charles Warren, on the 
front seat, I will read what I wrote in regard to him some time 
ago, so that he will not think that I am saying it just because I 
am looking at him. “In a remarkable article in Foreign 
A ffairs, last April, Mr. Charles Warren, eminent lawyer and 
historian, pointed out the dangers inherent in this much vaunted 
policy of neutrality. I can add nothing but an ‘Amen’ to 
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what he has said so forcefully in that regard. Neutrality fur- 
nishes no guarantee of peace, to my mind. If there can be 
any verdict of history, if there is such a thing, surely that 
would be one of the verdicts.” 

In the early days of the republic (and it is a thing which 
we often forget), America was dragged into the titanic 
struggle between England and the France of the Revolution 
and Napoleon. No president could have striven harder than 
Jefferson and Madison did to avert war by every possible 
means. No men were more peace-loving or possessed in 
higher degree the respect of the people, and yet they failed 
completely in their efforts. 

No one could have striven harder, more ably, more sincerely, 
more earnestly, and often in the face of fierce criticism, to 
maintain the neutrality of the United States in the last great 
war, than did President Wilson. As early as September, 1914, 
with a keen, historic insight and prophetic vision, he re- 
marked: “ Madison and I are the only two Princeton men to 
become Presidents. The circumstances of the War of 1812 
and now run parallel. I sincerely hope they will not go 
further.” In July, 1916, referring to both belligerents, 
President Wilson wrote: ‘‘ The question is, Can we any longer 
endure their intolerable course?” finally, this most 
peace-loving statesman was forced to ask of Congress the 
largest naval appropriation ever passed for a country not at 
war. He said: “Let us build a navy bigger than hers [Great 
Britain’s] and do what we please.””* And, in November, 1916, 
he wrote of the dissatisfied feeling of the American people, as 
follows: “.. . growing more and more impatient with the 
intolerable conditions of neutrality, their feeling as hot against 
Great Britain as it was at first against Germany, and likely 
to grow hotter still against an indefinite continuation of the 
war. .. . I do not think he [Sir Edward Grey] ought to be 
left in any degree of ignorance of the real state of our 
opinion.” 

Few people realized, save men in the government at that 
time, who had to deal with those situations, how terribly tense 
was the whole situation during the neutrality days. 


1Charles Seymour, American Diplomacy During the World War, p. 77. 
2 Ibid., p. 79. 
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Some years ago, 1926 | think it was, I happened to be at 
Geneva and sat at lunch, a lunch given by some Americans, 
next to ex-Ambassador Bernstorff. I had not seen him since 
the war days when we were in opposite camps, and I said 
to him, “I wonder if you agree with me on one thing, and that 
is that the fate of the Great War was decided in Washington 
during the neutrality days.” He said he not only most heartily 
concurred, but he was spending his leisure time in writing up 
that period fully, because he felt that there in Washington, 
more really, perhaps, than on the battlefields of France, the 
ultimate decision of the war had been determined. It was that 
long duel between Great Britain, mainly, and the other Allies 
on the one side, and Germany on the other, arising out of the 
question of neutral rights and the German insistence on sub- 
marine warfare, that ultimately brought America into the con- 
flict and decided the event. 

There are some curious parallels to what happened in the 
Great War, which bear upon my thesis that neutrality is not 
that perfectly safe, foolproof policy which American public 
opinion apparently seems to think today that it is. 

Admiral Mahan, a great writer and original thinker, in his 
book on Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, has 
pointed out how and why England, in her two decades of 
struggle with France and the nations dominated by France, 
was forced to prevent neutral trade upon the high seas in order 


to save herself from destruction. In this great struggle, says 
Mahan: 


Great Britain laid her hand to any weapon she could find, to save 
national life and independence. To justify all her measures at the bar 
of conventional law, narrowly construed, is impossible. Had she at- 
tempted to square herself to it, she would have been overwhelmed; as 
the United States had it adhered rigidly to its Constitution, must have 
foregone the purchase of the territories beyond the Mississippi. The 
measures which overthrew Napoleon grievously injured the United 
States; by international law grievously wronged her also. 


That language might have been applied by the Wilson Admin- 
istration. 

Continuing, Mahan says: “ Should she have acquiesced? 
If not, war was inevitable. Great Britain could not be ex- 
pected to submit to destruction for another’s benefit,” and for 
the purpose of respecting American neutral rights. 
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A precisely similar situation presented itself again during 
the Great War. Early in the conflict, I happened to remark 
to General Wood that the question of the ever-growing contra- 
band list of the British Government must necessarily give rise 
to acrimonious controversy with our State Department; to 
which he replied: “‘ If I were the British Government, I would 
not allow meat to enter Germany any more than I would allow 
gunpowder.” That was the situation of the practical realist. 

Thus the situation between England, exercising to the utter- 
most her belligerent rights, and the United States, standing 
guard over the maintenance of its cherished traditional neu- 
trality, became one of growing complexity, embarrassment and 
danger, as the war continued. The British insisted that under 
the law of nations they were entitled to seize all contraband 
destined for Germany, whether shipped direct or through 
neutral ports. The list of contraband they’did not restrict 
either to the traditional list or to that tentatively agreed upon 
in the Declaration of London, but they claimed the right to 
extend it indefinitely to meet modern conditions of warfare. 
They insisted upon the application of the legal doctrines 
of Continuous Voyage and Ultimate Destination (largely 
American doctrines), effecting what in reality amounted to a 
blockade of the Scandinavian ports through which large 
amounts of material were passing into Germany. These two 
doctrines had been fully developed and acted upon by the 
Federal Government in its death struggle with the Southern 
Confederacy and had been approved as sound in law by various 
cases reaching the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Several of these cases had even been reviewed after decision 
of the Supreme Court by international tribunals which ap- 
proved the soundness of the Court’s decisions. I believe it is 
a very rare thing to have decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States go to international tribunals for review. 

The British were thus relying for the justification of their 
trade measures upon the application and logical extension of 
these doctrines to prevent all foodstuffs and essentially useful 
material from reaching Germany through any sea channels. 
The foodstuffs destined to these neutral ports, which ports 
could not, of course, be legally blockaded, were, nevertheless, 
taken into British ports for examination, and condemned by 
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Prize Courts, if reason existed to believe that the ultimate des- 
tination of the goods was Germany, even though land trans- 
portation over long distances would have been necessary after 
trans-shipment. 

With the entry of America into the war, these legal con- 
troversies naturally ceased and the Scandinavian neutrals were 
rationed by the Associated. Powers in proportion to their pre- 
war use of foodstuffs, so that no surplus might go to Germany, 

The United States had contended throughout the neutrality 
period that the British measures were unwarranted in inter- 
national law and protested vehemently against them. The 
questions raised were of a very real legal complexity, and I 
believe that the view taken of them by public lawyers would 
depend largely upon the view entertained of the nature of law 
in general. As in municipal law, so even more markedly in 
international law, we find two schools of thought: the one 
favoring certainty and strict adherence to adjudged and settled 
precedent; the other, advocating the development of legal 
principles and their extension to meet new needs and situ- 
ations, as they arise. 

Each nation necessarily pressed the legal view which was 
dictated by its own immediate interests. The neutral will 
always advocate the static legal view; the belligerent will 
always try to increase and enlarge the rights given to him by 
international law, if he is in possession of a preponderant 
seapower. 

The position taken by Britain in the long controversy be- 
tween the State Department and the British Foreign Office 
was very similar to that adopted by the United States during 
the Civil War in maintaining its repressive belligerent meas- 
ures against neutral trade with the Confederacy. The position 
of the United States was in line with that taken by Great 
Britain in protesting against interference with its commerce 
during the period of the Confederacy, each nation thus taking 
the legal position which was the more consistent with its own 
interests, although it reversed the position taken by itself in 
prior circumstances. 

These legal problems, arousing such bitter and dangerous 
controversies from 1914 to 1917, have never been submitted to 
arbitration, as both governments, doubtless imbued with the 
spirit of concord, settled them on a purely practical basis 
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without any surrender of right or legal position by either side. 
Thus such questions will doubtless continue to furnish material 
for debate by the historian and the international lawyer for a 
long time to come. 

It is appreciated by few people who have not been actors 
in the drama or have not studied the controversy, how 
nearly these disputes brought the United States into con- 
flict with Great Britain. Had it not been for Germany’s 
submarine campaign, it is almost certain that the American 
Navy would have been used to convoy American ships through 
the British blockade zone, and, if this had happened, conflict 
would have been inevitable. 

In May, 1916, President Wilson wrote: 


We are plainly face to face with this alternative, therefore. The United 
States must either make a decided move for peace (upon a basis that 
promises to be permanent) or, if she postpones that, must insist to the 
limit upon her rights of trade and upon such freedom of the seas as inter- 
national law already justifies her in insisting on as against Great Britain, 
with the same plain speaking and firmness that she has used against 
Germany. And the choice must be made immediately. Which does 
Great Britain prefer? She cannot escape both ... Sir Edward should 
understand all this and that the crisis cannot be postponed. 


In November, 1915, Grey wrote to Colonel House as follows: 


We must either continue the difference of opinion with your Government 
[U. S. A.] or give up definitely and openly any attempt to stop goods 
going to and from Germany through neutral ports . . . that would go 
near abdicating all chance of preventing Germany from being success- 
ful...I1 am convinced that the real question is not one of legal 
niceties about contraband and other things, but whether we are to do 
what we are doing, or nothing at all (with our seapower). The con- 
tentions of your Government [U. S. A.] would restrict our operations 
in such a way that Germany could evade them wholesale.? 


Professor Seymour very truly remarks that: “ The United 
States wanted nothing more than to remain quietly apart, but 
found itself caught in a vise of which the jaws were made of 
Allied blockade and German submarine.” * 

It must be stated that the British Foreign Office made every 
endeavor to mitigate the admiralty measures, but to Great 


1 Seymour, op. cit., pp. 74-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 72. 
Ibid., p. 15. 
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Britain the blockade of Germany, through whatever means 
effected, was as vital as the maintaining of the trenches on the 
Western front and the nation could not surrender one iota of 
power which their sea dominance gave them. As in the time 
of Napoleon, Great Britain was again struggling for her life, 
and was forced by overwhelming necessity again to adopt the 
same kind of measures which finally brought the great Emperor 
to his knees. 

The truth is that neutral rights upon the high seas depend 
upon the ability of the neutral to enforce them. We can 
scarce forget what happened to Belgium, and the general treat- 
ment extended to the small European neutrals by the larger 
belligerents. 

The thesis that we might surrender our neutral rights, 
at least as far as enforcement is concerned, and limit them 
to money damages to be sought after the conflict, is a pleas- 
‘ing prospect, doubtless, to the lawyers, who would be re- 
tained in those matters, and it is not impossible that the clients 
might get something. 

If public opinion, intent upon the maintenance of peace 
through neutrality, were logical and consistent, it would un- 
doubtedly insist upon legislation imposing upon the Executive 
the obligation to refrain from maintaining neutral rights other 
than by argument and arbitration. I quite agree to that pro- 
position as logically sound. Adopted as a national policy, this 
would leave the individual American trader to take the risk of 
being picked up on the high seas by a foreign belligerent and 
relegated to the very dim hope of getting damages after the 
war was over. This solution of the question, despite its logical 
character, is not possible of realization. Even given the con- 
tinuance of the peaceful frame of mind in which the American 
people now find themselves, I do not think they will ever for- 
mally and by national action abjure those traditional rights to 
which they have clung since the earliest days of the Republic, 
and for which they fought when they were less than five 
million people scattered along the Atlantic Coast. 

A situation very similar to that which confronted President 
Wilson was met by President Jefferson, and, in fact, Jefferson’s 
whole policy was predicated upon abstention from intercourse 
with the belligerents. To quote Admiral Mahan’s felicitous 
explanation : 
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The panacea recommended was to abandon the sea; to yield practical 
submission to the Orders in Council, which forbade American ships to 
visit the Continent, and to the Decrees of Napoleon, which forbade 
them entrance to any dominion of Great Britain. By a curious mental 
process, this was actually believed to be resistance. The American 
nation was to take as its model the farmer who lives on his produce, 
sternly independent of his neighbor ; whose sons delved, and wife span, 
all that the family needed. This program, half sentiment, half phi- 
losophy, and not at all practical, or practicable, was the groundwork 
of Jefferson’s thought. 


This surely has a modern sound and deprives our advocates of 
a self-contained America of any claim to originality. 

To refuse to protect the American Flag on the high seas 
against what is believed to be unjust seizure, search and con- 
fiscation, is quite incompatible with our traditions, our history, 
and with the emotional and high-spirited temperament of the 
American people. In another world war where seapower is 
involved, I have little doubt that this country would insist upon 
its right to trade, as it has insisted ever in the past since the 
early days of the republic. 

One hundred and twenty million people will not surrender 
the rights they were insistent upon as a nation of five million, 
and the most pacific of presidents, or of Congresses, will not 
be able to make greater efforts for the maintenance of peace 
through neutrality than did Jefferson, Madison and Wilson, 
and the Congresses of their time. Jefferson thought war 
could be averted by remaining aloof. ‘If Europe persisted 
in her conduct, America would still be safe and all the happier 
for cutting off connection with countries whose violence and 
profligacy reigned supreme.” ” 

Neutrality, then, does not comport immunity from war. In 
the event of a general war involving operations on the high 
seas, the United States runs imminent danger in the future, as 
in the past, of being drawn into the conflict. Some publicists 
have said that by reason of the League of Nations and the 


Kellogg Pact, there will be in future no neutrals, and that all 


nations will be combined against the aggressor. I wish that 
might be so—I wish that I might believe it—but, unfortun- 
ately, it is, I fear, but a pious hope founded upon the formal 
language of documents rather than upon the teachings of his- 


1 Mahan, Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, vol. I, p. 187. 
?Henry Adams, History of the United States, vol. IX, p. 138. 
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tory and an understanding of the actual world of men and 
things. 

No, the United States certainly cannot escape war by mere 
neutrality. The theoretic possibility that it might remain 
within its own borders, with its citizens forbidden to travel, 
trade or express opinions, is an idle and an impossible hope. 
In the words of the legendary Irishman, “ The only way to 
avoid an obstacle is to meet it.” 

The only possibility of avoiding war is by coéperation. I 
do not believe for a moment we can live as the lotus-eaters 
of old, “like Gods upon the hills together, careless of man- 
kind.” 

I have no doubt that one way of codperation might be pos- 
sible and might lead to a measure of safety greater than we 
can now foresee in the event of general war. That codperation 
might be a codperation between England and America which 
might render all sustained belligerent operations on the high 
seas impossible. The combined navies of both nations could 
keep the seas free in time of war and thus largely localize war, 
and realize the hope of President Wilson for attaining real 
freedom of the seas. In addressing the Senate, in January, 
1917, the President said: 


The paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The Free- 
dom of the Seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality and codperation. 
No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the rules of 
international practice hitherto thought to be established may be neces- 
sary in order to make the seas indeed free and common in practically 
all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the motive for such 
changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust or inti- 
macy between the peoples of the world without them. The free, con- 
stant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. It need not be difficult either to 
define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the Governments of the 
world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concerning it. It is a 
problem closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and 
the cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once 
free and safe. 


Such freedom of the seas would save American trade from 
interference, would prevent America from being embroiled in 
a war, through maintaining neutral rights, and at the same 
time would guarantee to England the foodstuffs from over the 
seas which its insular position necessitates. 
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Such Anglo-American codperation, based not upon formal 
treaty but upon some tacit understanding, and a policy based 
on common interests, need not and must not be directed against 
anybody, but aimed solely toward the freedom of the seas in 
time of war. The matter is a practical one rather than a 
theoretical one. With such Anglo-American codperation at 
the present time assured, world peace might be maintained. 

New situations may, of course, arise. Germany may again 
build a great navy; other nations may become great maritime 
powers. These possibilities may become realities within the 
coming generation. Thinking, however, of the present and 
of the immediate future, such codperation would give to the 
world at least some years of assurance against general war 
and further time to recuperate from the utterly disastrous ef- 
fects of the last. Formal agreement is probably impossible 
because public opinion in the United States is so divided as to 
prevent any such understandings from being formulated into 
atreaty. It is, I believe, less visionary to hope for some such 
codperation than to rely upon a foolproof neutrality in which 
the people of the United States may be immune from war while 
it is raging all about them and our whole civilization is threat- 
ened with destruction. 

That some practical result of this nature may ensue from 
the pending naval discussions is not without the realm of prob- 
ability and it would furnish, I think, the best assurance possible 
that the coming generation may be spared another conflict in 
the near future; otherwise we must continue to drift along 
relying upon unctuous phrases, unwilling to assume inter- 
national obligations and inviting the military unpreparedness 
which aloofness in peace and neutrality in war usually comport. 

I cannot believe that the latter course can have anything to 
commend it. It would merely register the inability of the 
American democracy to pursue a policy consistent with its own 
major and material interests and with its highest ideals and 
aspirations for peace and for justice. 

In conclusion, I can only say that neutrality is not the safe 
and sure policy that public opinion at present believes it to 
be; that the history shows it has been fraught with dangers in 
the past which cannot be escaped in the future, and that in some 
way, in some fashion, we shall have to undertake some inter- 
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national codperative obligations, if we are to move upon any 
line toward a surer peace than that which we can hope for from 
the belief in the effectiveness of a policy of mere neutrality. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, HON. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


Mr. Coudert, we thank you very heartily that you have come 
to us under these circumstances with this stirring message. 

The next speaker is also a distinguished lawyer. His sub- 
ject is “ The Next Phase in Naval Limitation.”’ He served as 
a delegate to the International Arms Conference at Geneva in 
1925. He was legal adviser to the American Delegation at 
the Naval Conference at Geneva in 1927. In the field of inter- 
national law, there are few men who are more familiar with 
the realities of international conditions. 
present the Honorable Allen W. Dulles. 
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THE NEXT PHASE IN NAVAL LIMITATION 


ALLEN W. DULLES 


Delegate to International Conference on Arms Traffic, 1925; Legal 
Adviser to American Delegations at Geneva Naval Conference, 
1927, and World Disarmament Conference, 1932-33 


HE London naval conversations have focused attention 
9 on the problems of navies and have brought home to 

the public here in the United States, possibly for the 
first time, that the Washington and London treaties may 
shortly terminate. If so, the next phase in naval disarma- 
ment would be the breakdown of the existing limitations with 
a return to unrestricted competition in naval construction. The 
developments of the coming year, possibly of the next few 
months, will have a decisive influence in this situation and 
profoundly affect American foreign policy, particularly in the 
Far East. 

The Washington Naval Treaty by its terms remains in force 
at least until December 31, 1936, and is subject to termination 
thereafter upon two years’ advance notice. If any power pro- 
poses to be relieved of the treaty at the éarliest possible date, 
and it is reported that Japan desires this, notice must be given 
at the end of 1934. The treaty also provides that within one 
year after notice of termination the contracting powers “ shall 
meet in conference”. The London Treaty definitely termin- 
ates at the end of 1936 but provides for a conference of the 
powers in 1935. Apart from these provisions for a conference 
in 1935, the practical facts of the situation would require an 
early agreement to regulate navies for the coming years. 
Many of our battleships, for example, have reached an age 
where their life cannot be much further prolonged and even 
if the treaties did not terminate, the usefulness of many of the 
vessels would. The conversations now being held in London 
will go far toward determining whether the 1935 conference 
can meet with any hope of agreement on future naval programs. 
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If a basis for agreement cannot be found in such preliminary 
conversations, it would not only be useless, it would be even 
harmful to attempt to have a conference. 

When the Washington Treaty was concluded in 1922, it 
was viewed as a first step in a series of disarmament measures, 
The limitation of land and air armaments was side-tracked at 
Washington as likely to introduce elements to complicate a 
prompt agreement on the navies. But it was assumed in 1922 
that limitation of land and air armaments would follow on the 
heels of the Washington Treaty, and preparatory work had 
then already been commenced at Geneva. Today, thirteen 
years later, we have reached a stalemate in dealing with dis- 
armament on land and in the air. The fact is that the last 
hope of saving some vestige of the principle of the limitation 
of armaments by agreement now seems to lie in the ability to 
carry forward the naval treaties. If there is success with the 
navies new vitality may be given to the whole idea of arms 
limitation and, in fact, to the peace structure built around the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The aban- 
donment of the naval treaties would bring the world back to 
the pre-war system of armament competition and its counter- 
part, a diplomacy based on force. These are the broad issues. 
The more immediate issues for the United States relate to our 
position and policy in the Far East. 

The success of the Washington Conference and the failure 
of the Geneva Conferences are to be attributed to the same fac- 
tors—the presence in the one case of political understandings 
and their absence in the other. If there is to be a renewal of 
the Washington and London treaties there must be some agree- 
ments of a political nature on which it can be based. The 
underlying purpose of an agreement to limit armaments is to 
stabilize and maintain an existing political and territorial 
status. The failure of the Geneva Conference was due pri- 
marily to the reluctance of Germany to aquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of the Versailles settlement, and her unwillingness to 
freeze herself into a position which could not be changed at 
some future date, by force if this could not be done by 
diplomacy. 

The difficulty in securing a renewal of the Washington and 
London treaties lies primarily in the instability in the Far 
East. The basis upon which these treaties were predicated has 
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been vitally changed. Can a new political basis be found for 
their renewal ? 

The Washington Treaty, as supplemented by the London 
Treaty, was based on the premise that it would afford complete 
security to the three naval powers in the areas vital to them: 
the United States on the Pacific coast, at Hawaii, Alaska and 
the Panama Canal; the British Empire from Singapore 
through Suez to the Atlantic, including the Southern Pacific 
and Australian waters; and Japan in the Northwestern Pacific. 
China was to be safeguarded by political agreements. As a 
part of this settlement it was agreed that none of the Pacific 
powers would increase the fortification of positions which 
would give them a strategic point of attack against any of 
the others. 

The technical naval agreements have worked out admirably. 
There has been no suspicion of violation, no recriminations; 
and the limitations fixed have kept competitive building within 
clearly defined limits so that international rivalry in naval 
matters has been reduced to a minimum. The political agree- 
ments have broken down and as we approach the time to con- 
sider a renewal of the treaties we find the situation fundamen- 
tally altered from that which the 1922 agreements sought to 
establish. The security we had hoped to achieve for our in- 
terests in the Far East has largely disappeared, and the Open 
Door in China is being closed. Before the naval agreements 
are renewed the powers which have important interests in the 
Far East will be forced to consider the effect of this new situa- 
tion upon their future policy. 

British policy in the Far East, since Japan became a great 
power, is relatively simple to analyze. In the years preceding 
the World War Britain’s preoccupations were Europe in gen- 
eral, and Germany in particular. It was impossible for her to 
maintain a decisive naval strength in both European and 
Asiatic waters. Hence the Japanese alliance, as a protection 
for her political and commercial interests, was a natural devel- 
opment, particularly in the light of Russian policy and the 
German menace. With the sinking of the German fleet, and 
the collapse of Russia, England felt more secure in the Far 
East. Under these conditions the Washington negotiations of 
1922 furnished a welcome opportunity to exchange an alliance, 
which had some embarrassing possibilities in other parts of 
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the Empire, for the political and naval agreements which 
promised a certain degree of security in the Pacific and fitted 
in more naturally with British policy vis-a-vis the Dominions, 
especially Australia and Canada. Now the European scenes 
are shifting and Great Britain is again faced with the very 
immediate problem of providing for the protection of her 
primary interests in Europe and throughout the Empire, while 
at the same time safeguarding her position in the Far East. 
It is even more difficult for Great Britain to concentrate a naval 
force in Hong Kong than it would be for us to maintain our 
fleet in the Philippines. Many people in Great Britain are 
therefore asking themselves how the protection of their Far 
Eastern territorial and commercial interests can be achieved. 
If this cannot be done by naval force in the event of a crisis, 
can it be brought about through political arrangements, and if 
so, with whom? 

The British probably take it for granted that no arrange- 
ments could be worked out with the United States which would 
commit us to action in the Far East. Hence it is to be feared 
that Great Britain is today giving more serious thought than we 
realize to the possibility of coming to an agreement with Japan 
if thereby a political and commercial understanding can be 
worked out to protect British interests, and particularly British 
trade, in an area which is very vulnerable both from a military 
and from a commercial point of view. 

Turning to the position of Japan we find her intent upon a 
free hand in China and hence desirous of scrapping the Wash- 
ington agreements unless they can be modified so as to afford 
recognition of her paramount position in the East. The Nine- 
Power Treaty providing for the territorial integrity of China 
and the “ Open Door” has no provision for termination, but if 
the naval treaties were wiped off the slate, this would go far 
toward ending the whole Washington settlement. Back of this 
attitude on the part of Japan is her feeling that both England 
and the United States have enjoyed their day of territorial 
expansion, and that it is now time for Japan to do the same. 
She feels that she should not be penalized merely because she 
has found her full strength as a nation many years after the 
United States and Great Britain. No discussion with the 
Japanese about Manchukuo is ever allowed to end without 
pointed reference to Texas and the Panama Canal, and to India 
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and the other British territorial acqusitions. The principles of 
the League hampered her and she withdrew; the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact were disregarded; and 
now the naval treaties are under attack in Japan because they 
are viewed as obstacles to obtaining that recognition of suprem- 
acy in the East which Japan feels the United States and Great 
Britain have obtained in their respective spheres. Recent 
events have shown that as a practical matter Japan’s navy is 
sufficient not only to give her security at home, but to permit 
her, without effective interference, to carry out a program of 
penetration on the continent of Asia. Conversely these events 
show that the existence of American and British navies, num- 
erically superior but distant and divided, plus diplomatic pres- 
sure, also distant and often divided, have not sufficed to exert 
a decisive restraining influence. 

This has been true not because the American and British 
navies, if combined, were not adequate to protect our respective 
interests in the Far East, but because it was realized here and 
in Great Britain that the use, or the threat of use, of our navies 
for this purpose might lead to war and neither the United 
States nor Great Britain was disposed to go to war to protect 
the Open Door in China, or Chinese territorial integrity. 

In view of the changes in the Far Eastern situation, brought 
about by Japanese policy, it would be more logical if the de- 
mand for the termination of the naval treaties came from the 
United States and Great Britain, or from France and Italy, 
as the signatories other than Japan of these treaties. These 
are the powers which have lost a part of the security for which 
they bargained in 1922; for which the United States in par- 
ticular renounced potential supremacy on the sea, and, together 
with Great Britain, restricted freedom of action as to future 
fortification. It is rather anomalous that Japan should be the 
one to ask that this security should be even further impaired 
by a modification in her favor of relative naval strengths. 
National policies however are not based on logic, and Japan 
undoubtedly feels that, having gained a first advantage, she 
could consolidate her position if the naval situation were altered 
so as to make it more certain that no combination of forces 
would be equal to the task of exercising effective pressure 
against her in the East. 
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In approaching the renewal of the naval treaties we are thus 
facing a situation in the Far East very different from that of 
1922; on the part of Japan there is the determination to get 
free of agreements which might cut across her program for 
consolidating her control in the East; on the part of Great 
Britain there will be the searching for practical measures to 
protect her position in China and yet leave her free to con- 
centrate her naval forces in European waters. 

With regard to American policy we must recognize that in 
the succession of crises that have followed the entrance of 
Japan into Manchuria, we have not been disposed to go further 
than to exercise diplomatic pressure. At the same time our 
attitude has been one of gradual withdrawal from Far Eastern 
affairs, as strikingly indicated by the program for the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. This policy is a logical result of 
our determination to get free of commitments in distant parts 
of the world which are not vital to our own protection and 
which at the same time might involve us in the danger of war. 
This may well be the wisest course for us to follow, but it leaves 
us in a weakened position in negotiating with Japan for a con- 
tinuance of the naval treaties. 

What lines of policy are open to us? There seems to be no 
basis, as yet, for coming to any agreement with Japan on a 
policy in China. A naval agreement bought at the cost of 
recognizing Manchukuo, for example, would not be worth the 
price. On the other hand, it is obviously contrary to our polit- 
ical philosophy to commit ourselves beforehand to common 
action with Great Britain in the unforeseeable future crises 
which may arise in the East. Certainly this would be im- 
possible if there were any question of an implied obligation to 
use force and it is unlikely that the British themselves would 
be prepared to agree to maintain any substantial part of their 
naval strength in the Far East. By elimination of the lines of 
policy which are excluded, we are thus thrown back on what 
appears to be the only course of action, namely, to leave the 
political problems to the future, to stand on the principles of 
the naval treaties, and if they go by the board, to leave no doubt 
of our determination to maintain our position as a sea power 
by building, if this cannot be done by agreement. 

It is not entirely out of the question that this course of action 
may eventually bring results. There is a strong force of 
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public opinion working in favor of an agreement and Japan 
may hesitate to assume the onus of disturbing the naval balance 
by new construction even though she takes the precaution of 
denouncing the treaty before the end of the year. In Great 
Britain there is a sentiment in favor of codperating with 
the United States and this tendency has lately been strength- 
ened by the attitude of Japan toward the oil monopoly in Man- 
chukuo. The Dominions particularly would favor a common 
stand with the United States rather than any political arrange- 
ment with Japan. Finally, economic and financial factors in 
the long run may have some influence, although it must be 
admitted that so far neither these factors nor public opinion 
has proved to be any great deterrent to Japan. The attitude 
of Great Britain may prove decisive, as Japan’s position would 
be deeply influenced if she were persuaded that the United 
States and England were standing together for the renewal of 
the treaties and that this unity of purpose could not be shaken. 

The Far Eastern situation has forced into the background 
the technical problems which in the past have figured so largely 
in naval discussions; for the same reason the issues which have 
caused difficulty between the United States and Great Britain, 
such as the freedom of the seas, neutral rights and the pro- 
tection of maritime commerce, have assumed, for the moment 
at least, secondary importance in the pending naval discussions. 
It is safe to say that there are no differences between the United 
States and Great Britain which are so fundamental as to pre- 
vent a naval agreement, even though on a number of technical 
points we do not yet see eye to eye. 

We shall hear more of the technical problems during the 
coming months and if there is a breakdown of negotiations it 
may be ascribed to differences over types and guns but this 
will be the apparent rather than the real cause. The ratio 
problem is, of course, political rather than technical, and here 
there is little room for negotiation. Since we have lost a large 
measure of the political security in the Far East which we 
hoped to obtain under the Washington settlement, it is hard 
to see why we should accept by agreement any weakening in 
our relative naval position, particularly when we are requested 
to cut down our naval strength by the power which in our 
opinion has failed to carry through its part of the 1922 agree- 
ments as respects China. In this connection we must also bear 
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in mind that Japan is today the only country in the world 
which is at the same time maintaining a great navy and a 
great army. Navies are only one element of military strength 
and Japan is now, in all probability, a stronger military power 
than either the United States or Great Britain, if we leave 
aside the potential resources upon which both the United 
States and Great Britain could draw in case of need. 

The distinctly technical problems should be solvable if the 
political difficulties can be met and if there is any real desire 
for a continuance of naval limitations. The three points of 
view are well known. The United States desires a propor- 
tionate reduction of total naval tonnages by categories without 
any substantial change in the present categories or types of 
vessels or guns. If such a reduction cannot be achieved-then 
the status quo might be carried forward but probably we would 
not consent to sanction by treaty any increase in the present 
tonnages. We would be glad to abolish submarines as would 
Great Britain if the other powers would agree. 

Great Britain would like to reduce the size of battleships 
and of cruisers and desires a larger number but possibly not a 
greater tonnage than at present, with a possible exception of 
some increase in the light cruiser tonnage. The British naval 
problem is complicated because Great Britain must adapt her 
building programs to those of France and Italy and any scheme 
for a renewal of the Naval Treaties which did not include an 
agreement with both France and Italy would be on a precarious 
basis. 

Japan would prefer to see the limitation by types done away 
with and each power allotted a global tonnage within which 
to build the type of vessel desired, with a lower limitation on 
the maximum size of battleships. This would take away most 
of the benefits of a naval treaty, since the total tonnage limita- 
tion would be so large as to permit disturbing competition in 
types and numbers within the limitations fixed. In particular 
Japan desires to see naval vessels divided into so-called offen- 
sive and defensive vessels, and describes as defensive vessels 
submarines and small cruisers, of which she desires large num- 
bers, and as offensive vessels battleships, aircraft carriers and 
large cruisers. That is to say, the type of vessel desired by the 
United States is considered by Japan to be offensive. For 
many weary months during the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
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ference the Naval Commission of the Conference attempted to 
classify war vessels on this basis of defensive and offensive. 
The result was complete disagreement and a general recognition 
among naval men that any such classification was meaningless ; 
for example, submarines, which Japan described as defensive, 
are considered by the United States and Great Britain as 
among the most “ offensive ” types of vessels. 

This difference of views as to types of vessels is sufficiently 
serious to afford a plausible excuse for the failure to reach 
agreement if for other reaons failure is inevitable. If these 
technical differences were all that lie in the way of naval agree- 
ments, success could be achieved. 

The abandonment of the naval treaties would, at a stroke, 
tend to make obsolete all existing navies. A battleship of 
50,000 tons or more with heavier guns than any now existing, 
might be constructed. New and heavier cruisers would sup- 
plant the existing 10,000-ton cruiser. When Germany built its 
so-called pocket battleships, which were relatively small vessels 
of 10,000 tons, you will recall the apprehension which was 
caused because these vessels exceeded in some particulars the 
limits prescribed for cruisers by the Washington Treaty, by 
which Germany was not bound. The result was an immediate 
change in the naval program of France and then of Italy. It 
is easy to realize the result if the naval powers were completely 
free to build as their fancy dictated and each was impelled by 
the desire of constructing a ship more powerful than the last 
produced by its rival. The pre-war naval rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany would seem tame in comparison 
with the race which would begin. This competition in types 
of vessels is even more dangerous and disturbing than the 
competition in the number of units. 

There is no obvious answer—no clear line of policy in a 
situation like the present one. At best one can only trace the 
course which seems most likely to avoid the danger of involv- 
ing us in the Far East, and which at the same time might 
eventually save at least some of the benefits of the naval 
treaties : 

This course would seem to be for the United States and 
Great Britain to stand together on the principles of the present 
naval treaties, to consider no alternatives and to become in- 
volved in no technical discussions with Japan as to types of 
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ships or guns, unless the principles of the treaties are recog- 
nized. If Japan should persist until the end of 1935 in a 
refusal to negotiate on this basis, then the United States and 
Great Britain should continue thereafter as though the treaties 
had been renewed unless and until Japan forced them to change 
their position by naval building. 

As a practical matter this would mean that the United States 
and Great Britain, together with France and Italy, whose col- 
laboration would be essential from the British point of view, 
should agree that they would not exceed certain limits in types, 
number of vessels or calibres of guns unless the construction 
by other powers were such as to endanger their national secur- 
ity. If Japan then forced the issue by the amount or char- 
acter of her naval construction, the limitations which the other 
powers had accepted for themselves would terminate. If an 
agreement along some such lines could be achieved, then some 
of the practical benefits of the naval treaties might be prolonged 
beyond 1936, and possibly until the tide of international affairs, 
which is today running against collaboration for the stabiliza- 
tion of peace, has turned and the nations of the world again 
take up, as it is inevitable that they should, the task of provid- 
ing against the recurrence of war by the limitation of 
armaments. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, HON. WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


The last speaker on our program this morning will discuss 
the subject of contraband, “ Contraband and Neutral Profits.” 
He is a lawyer who has made distinguished contributions to 
the literature and the history of the law. I have the honor to 
present the Honorable Charles Warren, former Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States. Mr. Warren! 
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CONTRABAND AND NEUTRAL TRADE 


CHARLES WARREN 


Formerly Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 
1914-1918 


R. CHAIRMAN, and you amazingly hardy listeners 

—for even in the gaseous atmosphere of Washington, 

we do not willingly listen to five speeches in one 
morning: The ingenious printer of this program entitles my 
address ‘‘ Contrabrand.”” Well, that is an apt phrase because 
the doctrine of contraband which the Allies and the Central 
Powers advocated during the late war was certainly a flaming 
brand cast among the neutral nations. 

I am glad he made that mistake because it emphasizes what 
I am going to speak about. 

I want to say that, of course, Mr. Coudert and I are in abso- 
lute agreement on this point, that in case of another major war, 
neutrality will not keep us out of war unless the American 
people are willing to make sacrifices which I, from my official 
participation in the administration of neutrality for three years, 
do not believe that the American public is prepared to make; 
but I feel confident that the American public differs from me 
and, therefore, it is to those people who believe that neutrality 
is a possible policy, that I wish to devote my address. 

We hear much of preparedness for war. Of preparedness 
for neutrality, we hear little. Yet our experience in the Great 
War clearly teaches the lesson, that determination of a neutral 
policy cannot safely or wisely be postponed, to be improvised 
during the midst of the conflict. During that war, the United 
States was confronted with so many new problems that it is not 
surprising that it was not fully prepared to meet them. No 
neutral country in the world was prepared for the unexpected 
courses of action which the belligerent nations pursued. But 
now—now that we know (or can at least assume with some de- 
gree of probability) the attitude of belligerents toward neutrals 
in another war, and especially toward neutral trade, there is 
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no excuse for our not laying out in advance a pretty definite 
line of policy. But it is not enough for the American Gov- 
ernment, or the American President or Secretary of State, to 
be prepared for neutrality. The American people themselves 
must be prepared, in their mental attitude. And they must 
recognize that, if they want to avoid the risk of being entangled 
in the war, they must be prepared to concede to modern condi- 
tions some rights hitherto claimed. They must even be pre- 
pared to relinquish to some extent private trade and private 
commercial profits, for the sake of better safeguarding the 
neutrality of their country. 

Preparation for neutrality means that our Government and 
our people should decide now what is to be our policy and our 
attitude and should not wait until war comes, until belligerent 
interference with our commerce actually occurs and internal 
racial interests are aroused in this country. 

When the United States entered the war in April 1917, 
there were at least ten major subjects of controversy then exist- 
ing between us and the Allies, and about half that number with 
the Central Powers, involving claims of violation of our neutral 
rights under international law. At the end of the war, no 
one of these controversies had been settled. Thereafter, no 
attempt was made to settle them by international arbitration, 
or by diplomatic agreement (so far as is known). And on 
May 19, 1927, Secretary of State Kellogg exchanged notes 
with Great Britain, deliberately giving up any attempt to 
ascertain the validity of our claims against that country for 
violation of our neutral rights. As Professor Hudson wrote 
in 1928: “ Not only have we reached no agreement in the 
decade that has passed, but we have now made the matter of 
formal record that there 7s no agreement.” And as Professor 
Garner wrote: “ Each Government is free to maintain in the 
future its traditional views as though the war had never 
occurred.” So far as Germany is concerned, nothing whatever 
has been settled as to the points in dispute with her from 1914 
to 1917. And as Professor Hudson wrote again: “ Inter- 
national law as it stands today would put no restriction on her 
use of submarines which did not exist in 1917.” 

But while there has heen no legal settlement of these con- 
troversies between us and Great Britain, there has been a prac- 
tical settlement, in fact, for the following reason—that English 
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writers on international law and English statesmen and naval 
officers, have announced their conclusion that in a future war 
involving similar conditions, Great Britain will pursue exactly 
the same methods as she did in the last war, regardless of 
alleged neutral rights, if she deems it necessary for the win- 
ning of the war. 

Some American writers on international law have now 
accepted the British claims as law, and American naval officers 
very generally take the same position. Thus Admiral William 
L. Rodgers has written: ‘‘ The British practice will be the 
basis of the rules for the next war, to be modified during the 
war under the pressure of belligerent need and neutral outcry. 

” And again he has written: “ So it is that at the close of 
each war, the international law of war is the practice in force 
at the end of the war.” 

Commander Soule in his manual of /nternational Law for 
the Use of Naval Officers in 1921, said: 

Policies will vary, depending upon whether a country is neutral or 
belligerent. It is generally recognized that a belligerent is entitled to 
prevent neutral commerce that will aid the enemy in prosecuting the 
war from reaching the enemy via any route. . . . To stop neutral com- 
merce that will aid the enemy subjects the neutral to temporary financial 
inconvenience. To allow this commerce to proceed, when a belligerent 


has the power to stop it, may result in the loss of the war by such 
belligerent. 


Such being the situation, it is evident that one must be a 
hardy optimist to expect that the United States as a neutral 
in any future war will be able to argue Great Britain or any 
other major Sea-Power out of the views now held, or to expect 
any substantial modification of the policies pursued in the last 
war. 

It behooves this country, therefore, to be planning now, in 
advance of war, how it may adjust itself to the new conditions 
of warfare, and may obtain some benefit without making a 
direct challenge of the lawfulness of belligerent actions. The 
United States should now be considering whether it may not be 
necessary for us to make an entire readjustment and revision 
of our views as to neutral trade in time of war, and especially 
of our views as to the subject of contraband. 

It was from the vast extension of the term “ contraband ”’ by 
both the Allied and the Central Powers that most of our diffi- 
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culties arose from 1914 to 1917; for it was because of that 
extension, combined with the expansion of the doctrine of 
continuous voyage, that the Allies claimed their enlarged 
rights to interfere with our trade with other neutral countries, 
The fact is (and it is not generally realized) that, as Lieutenant 
Louis Guichard in his book on The Naval Blockade states: 
“Practically every single article of commerce at the end of 
the war had become contraband.” On the British list of con- 
traband compiled November 5, 1915, there were 299 articles 
of absolute contraband and 78 of conditional contraband. 
Later, conditional contraband disappeared out of the picture; 
and in the British list presented to Parliament, April 13, 1916, 
there were 170 categories of absolute contraband, representing, 
however, far more articles than the I915 list, owing to the 
fact that many separate articles were combined in each cate- 
gory. France and Germany paralleled the British actions and 
made equally extensive additions to the list of contraband. 
Professor Amry Vandenbosch, in his very valuable book on 
The Neutrality of the Netherlands During the World War, 
has said: “‘ The swollen contraband lists issued by the bellig- 
erents during the war left few articles of lawful trade. Many 
of the articles placed on the contraband lists had only a remote 
connection with war. And indeed some of the articles found 
on the list of absolute contraband may be said to have a pre- 
dominantly peaceful usage (as for instance, albumen, diamonds, 
soap, and starch).” 

The belligerents justified these extraordinary extensions of 
contraband on the ground that under modern conditions of 
warfare, food, chemicals, clothing, and in fact anything except 
sporting goods and luxuries, supplied to the enemy population 
had the same effect as supplies to the enemy army, and were 
as important aids to winning the war as the primary form of 
contraband, viz., arms and munitions. As Professor Vanden- 
bosch succintly states: 


The distinction between supplies intended for the armed forces and 
those intended for the civilian population became difficult to maintain, 
since the military and male population were practically co-extensive. 
Moreover, the Government strictly controlled the distribution of food. 
Furthermore, in modern warfare nearly all the resources and materials 
of industry became essential to belligerent operations and thus became 
touched with the character of contraband. 
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And as Professor Garner in this country states: 


In earlier times, armies were relatively small, and those who took any 
direct or indirect part in the task of carrying on the war constituted 
only a comparatively small proportion of the total population. The 
military and civil elements of the population were fairly well differen- 
tiated, and it was possible to allow food and other conditional contra- 
band articles to go to the latter without their being used to feed and 
equip the armed forces. But the conditions which existed during the 
World War made this well nigh impossible. In all of the belligerent 
countries the whole physically able male population of military age was 
voluntarily or by compulsion enrolled in the armed forces; the other 
part of the male population and a large part of the female population 
were employed in munitions factories, in government offices and even 
as army cooks, drivers, storekeepers, etc., thereby releasing able-bodied 
men for service in the ranks. The instrumentalities of transportation 
were nationalized, and in Germany the control and distribution of the 
food supply at least in part was taken over by the government. What- 
ever the primary object may have been, the effect was to increase the 
chances of the armed forces receiving more adequate rations either of 
foreign food imported as conditional contraband and requisitioned by 
the government authorities, or of domestic food released by the im- 
portations from abroad. Under these circumstances, the distinction 
between absolute and conditional contraband, and the rules governing 
their transportation, and especially those proposed by the Declaration of 
London, ceased in large measure to rest upon any foundation of reason 
or logic, since the differentiation between the civil population and the 
armed forces had largely disappeared, and both would be beneficiaries 


of any conditional contraband which might be allowed to go into the 
country. 


I believe, personally, that this reasoning is correct and that 
modern conditions make it necessary for belligerents to regard 
as absolute contraband, articles which have never before been 
so treated. I suggest, therefore, that we remit our challenge 
to the right of interference with our neutral trade to other 
neutral countries, which, on such a view of contraband, a bellig- 
erent claims to possess. But if we so remit our challenge to 
the right, it is only equitable that we should receive something 
in return; and if the right to stop the flow of goods through 
a neutral country into an opponent’s country is of such im- 
portance as the belligerent insisted that it was, then the bellig- 
erent should be willing to give something in return for the 
remission of a challenge by us to her claimed right. I suggest 
that, prior to a future war, or at least at its very outset, the 
United States should endeavor to negotiate agreements with 
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the belligerents, under which the United States should not 
challenge the right of the belligerent to restrict the flow of 
our neutral commerce through neutral ports to the opposing 
belligerent, and that in return therefor the belligerent should 
not confiscate but should requisition all suspected cargoes and 
should make compensation to the owner for all goods requisi- 
tioned, including payment of the contract price of the goods 
and all costs of the detention and delay of ship and cargo. 
According to Lloyd George, Great Britain in 1916 was ex- 
pending for war purposes at the rate of about $35,000,000 
per day. If, in the fiscal year 1915-1916, Great Britain had 
purchased not merely the suspected shipments but even the 
entire American shipments to the Scandinavian neutral coun- 
tries, it would have cost her only about $160,000,000—that, 
according to our Government statistics, being about our total 
exports in that year to these countries. Such a sum would 
have represented less than a 5 days’ war expenditure by Great 
Britain, and certainly would be a small sum for a belligerent 
to pay for the avoidance of a conflict between itself and the 
United States as a neutral—which conflict might very well 
lead, if not to war, at least to serious international frictions, 
antagonisms and estrangements. To avoid such conditions in 
the future is of equal importance to both belligerent and 
neutral; and each can well afford to make some concessions. 
If such agreements for requisition of contraband and pay- 
ment therefor cannot be obtained at the outset of the war, then 
I suggest that it will behoove a belligerent power to consider 
with very great seriousness where the unyielding maintenance 
of its contraband doctrine may drive the American people. 
Already, there is a strongly growing sentiment in this country 
against allowing its citizens to make money out of a war in 
which the United States may be engaged. There is an equally 
strong sentiment against allowing American citizens to make 
a profit out of a trade in arms and munitions with belligerents 
in a war in which the United States may be a neutral. Now 
if the British, French and Germans continue to press their 
contraband doctrine to its limit—if their view is to be accepted 
that supplying food, oil, cotton, wool, chemicals, etc., to the 
people of an opponent nation is in effect supplying them to 
the army— if they persist in contending that all commercial 
articles should be regarded and treated in the same category 
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as war munitions contraband, then they will force the American 
people to visualize more clearly just what its actual part as a 
neutral was in the last war, and consequently what its actual 
part will be in another war. Practically every article which 
Americans exported to the Allied Powers was categorically 
listed as contraband by those nations, as well as by the Central 
Powers. How great that export trade was with the Allies in 
such contraband, may be seen from the following figures. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the exports from the 
United States to Great Britain (including Scotland) increased 
over the pre-war year ending June 30, 1914 by $300,000,000; 
to France exports increased by $200,000,000; to Italy by 
$110,000,000 and to Russia (in Europe and Asia) by $29,- 
000,000. The increase in American trade to the Scandinavian 
neutral countries between these two years, due entirely to the 
war, was $158,000,000; to the Netherlands $31,000,000; to 
Spain $8,000,000; to Greece $20,000,000. In other words, 
American merchants and shippers profited by the war by in- 
creasing their trade to the Allied countries in that one year 
1914-1915 by $639,000,000; and to the European neutral 
countries by $217,000,000. In the next fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, the increase to the Allied countries over the 
pre-war year 1914, was $1,954,000,000 (divided as follows: 
to Great Britain, including Scotland and Canada, $1,107,- 
000,000; to France $468,000,000; to Italy $195,000,000; to 
Russia, in Europe and Asia, $277,000,000). To the neutral 
European countries, the increase in that one year was $173,- 
000,000 (divided as follows: to the Scandinavian neutral coun- 
tries $121,000,000; to Greece as a neutral $30,000,000 and 
to Spain as a neutral $22,000,000). 

The total increase for the two years was $2,983,000,000 (to 
the Allies $2,593,000,000; to the European neutral countries 
$390,000,000). From this, of course, there should be de- 
ducted a decrease in exports to the Central Powers—Germany, 
Austria Hungary, Belgium and Bulgaria—amounting in the 
two years, as compared with pre-war year 1914, to $864,- 
000,000. This leaves $2,119,000,000 as the net increase in 
American trade in two years, due entirely to the war; and, as 
before stated, practically all this increased trade was in articles 
which had been placed on their contraband lists by one or the 
other belligerent powers, i. e., had been classified by the bellig- 
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erents as in the same category as arms and munitions of war, 
And of the $1,954,000,000 increased shipments in the fiscal 
year 1916 by Americans to the Allied Powers, $468,000,000 or 
about one-fifth was actually in arms and munitions of war 
(exclusive of dynamite). 

When Americans thoroughly comprehend the above figures, 
and begin to realize that, on the present doctrine as to contra- 
band, they become a practical ally of that belligerent to which 
they export such vast quantities of supplies, then, in another 
war, belligerents may very possibly find that the American 
people will refuse to be placed in such a position, and that our 
people may well say to a belligerent: You regard all our articles 
of export as contraband, so far as your enemy is concerned, 
and in the same category as munitions of war; we, also, there- 
fore, will treat them as munitions of war, so far as both you 
and your enemy are concerned; and we will restrict our export 
of all such contraband, either by complete prohibition or by 
imposing an export quota equal to the amount of such articles 
which we exported to you during an average interval of five 
normal pre-war years. That would be real neutrality and not 
mere technical neutrality such as prevailed in the World War. 

The benefit of such a policy would be, that it would directly 
penalize expansion of contraband lists. For, any article 
added to its contraband list by a belligerent would be at once 
placed on the quota list by the United States, and its export 
not only to neutral countries but to the belligerents themselves 
would be restricted to a pre-war export amount. If a bellig- 
erent nation considered that any article was of sufficient war- 
aid to its enemy to be placed on its contraband list, it would 
find that the United States would equally consider such article 
of war-aid to doth belligerents and would restrict its export to 
both. Thus, for instance, if England should place copper on 
her contraband list, exports of copper from the United States 
to England would only be permitted to the extent of the 
normal shipment to England in pre-war years; and similarly 
exports of copper to England’s enemy and to the neutral coun- 
tries would be so limited to their pre-war normal in amounts. 

This quota system, if applied to shipments of contraband to 
neutral countries, was endorsed by the British Ambassador 
Spring-Rice in his letter to Secretary Lansing of April 24, 
1916: 
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The total net profits of a particular commodity by any country in 
normal times give a satisfactory index to its requirements, and where 
these are provided for on a generous scale, suitable allowance being 
made for the commercial dislocation inseparable from a state of war, 
it is not unfair ... to regard with suspicion further consignments of 
any kind of goods of which the imports have already exceeded a figure 
ample to satisfy the country’s requirements. 


The quota system was actually applied by the United States, 
when a party, to the war shipments of most articles of trade to 
European neutral countries; hence it is evidently a practical 
system. 

Fear of being reduced to a pre-war normal import from the 
United States would automatically prevent any undue enlarge- 
ment of the contraband list; and would automatically relieve 
much of the United States trade from the danger of interfer- 
ence to which the existence of unduly extensive contraband 
lists exposed such trade during the World War. 

But, it may be said, such a policy would reduce American 
exports and American profits! Of course it would. But why 
should our merchants, manufacturers, miners and shippers be 
allowed to make excessive profits out of a war—even out of a 
war in which the United States is a neutral? And especially 
why should they be allowed to make excessive profits out of 
a trade in articles which the belligerents themselves regard as 
articles directly affecting the losing or the winning of the 
war? 

Under modern conditions, there is no reason why the United 
States Government should run the risk of becoming involved 
in a war simply to preserve and protect such excessive profits 
to be made out of war-trading by some of its citizens. Yet, 
such a risk our Government will always run so long as it seeks 
to insist on the right of some of our citizens to trade in articles 
which a belligerent chooses to regard as contraband, or on the 
right of some of our citizens to trade with a neutral country 
in a manner which a belligerent chooses to regard as assistance 
to the opposing belligerent. 

Would it not, then, be a proper policy, as outlined above, for 
our Government to say to a belligerent, at the outset of a war: 
If you choose to regard an article as contraband, the United 
States will also regard it as contraband, but will impose a 
pre-war quota on your import trade with our citizens in that 
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article. And would it not be a proper policy for our Govern. 


ment to say to our citizens in such a case: The United States 
will allow you to trade in that article to the same extent as 
you normally did before the war, but further trade in it is not 
to be allowed; and your Government is not going to run the 
risk of becoming involved in a war, simply that you, some of its 
citizens, may have an opportunity to indulge in an unusual 


trade and to make excessive profits by reason of the existence 
of the war. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, HON. WILLIAM L. RANsom 


We all will agree, I am sure, that Mr. Warren has advanced 
our understanding of a controverted subject. The hour for 
adjournment has virtually arrived. Usually at these meetings 
there is some opportunity for discussion from the floor. There 
will surely be that opportunity at the meeting this afternoon. 
We have still a few moments which we might devote to dis- 
cussion if anyone desires to speak. It will be limited, at least, 
by the usual five-minute rule. May I first express again our 
appreciation, individually and collectively, to the distinguished 
speakers of this session. Your presence and your attention 
have confirmed your interest in this program and in the views 
of those who have spoken here this morning. 
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PART II 


THE STABILIZATION OF PEACE 


INTRODUCTION * 
JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 


Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 


\ ' J HEN I was asked to be Chairman of this meeting I 

was told not to make a speech. There are plenty of 

good speakers on the program, and my duty is not to 

enlighten the audience, but simp*y to protect their time. In 

the words of General Johnson, my duty is simply to crack 

down on the speakers. Now, whether the General has been 

successful in cracking down or not, I will leave it to you to 

judge, but I shall try to do my task as well as I can and I will 

depend on the audience to protect me from the attacks of those 
who suffer from the gavel. 

The first speaker we have today is the man, I think, who is 
more identified with the organization of the League than any 
other American, and who, more than any other American, has 
kept our attention, which was apt to wander, upon that institu- 
tion, and upon the creation not only of peace but also of better 
order and stability in the world. He has kept our attention 
on the primary object, and, more than anyone else has con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the League and helped us to play 
the very modest part which we have played in its work. Mr. 
Fosdick! 


1Introductory Remarks of the Presiding Officer at the Second Session 
of the Annual Meeting. 
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STABILIZATION OF PEACE THROUGH THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


President, The League of Nations Association 


OR the last ten years the world has been in the grip of 
an exaggerated kind of nationalism unparalleled since 
nationalism came onto the scene. We have been living 

on a planet that has been split apart by rivalries, increasingly 
bitter and determined. We have been witnessing the recrudes- 
cence of a tribal psychology, a belief in parochial gods, a 
reliance by each group on the efficacy of its own medicine-men. 
This, of course, has been dressed up in twentieth-century 
clothes. Today it is the trade barrier habit, the quota psy- 
chology, the bigger and better armies and navies, that mark 
the new emergence of the tribe. 

The single element of hope in the picture is that in such a 
period of human madness an organization like a league of 
nations has kept alive. That the idea of international team- 
work has not been completely swamped, and that the organiza- 
tion has survived at all, seem to be proof that there is some- 
thing about it that is singularly virile and tough. Faced with 
the folly of the present trends, the nations keep coming back 
to it. Realizing its inadequacies and its failures they still 
return to it. It is not necessarily hypocrisy that leads a nation 
like France to arm to the teeth and yet be zealous in her support 
of the League. It is perhaps the bewildered reaction of a 
nation that is torn between two impulses: one to protect her 
own life in any way possible, and the other to escape from 
methods of protection which she knows in her heart are suicidal. 
It is significant that even here in the United States, with 
all the support that is being given to a big navy, and with the 
hullabaloo that surrounds our naval maneuvers, our official 
codperation with the League of Nations is today far more 
complete and friendly than it has ever been before. 
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So far, indeed, from being a dying institution the League 
has in the last few months shown fresh signs of life and 
strength. To be sure Germany and Japan have withdrawn, 
but there was a sting of truth in Stalin’s recent remark that 
the fact that bellicose nations with aggressive designs cannot 
stay in the League is one of the best proofs of its worth. More- 
over, the withdrawal of Germany and Japan has been balanced, 
in part at least, by the accession of Russia. This is bound to 
add greatly to the League’s dignity and effectiveness. As Mr. 
Allen Nevins has pointed out, it emphasizes the universality of 
the organization. For a time the League drew a line against 
certain outcast nations which had aroused the antagonism of 
their neighbors or whose place in the scale of civilization was 
regarded with condescension—Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Abys- 
sinia. One by one they have all been admitted. Today there 
are no barriers of race, culture, geography or government. 
Democracy, fascism and communism all stand on an equal 
footing. 

In other words, every nation of any importance on the globe, 
save the United States alone, has now at least made trial of 
the League’s opportunities and possibilities. Nobody in this 
country wants war, and we have no aggressive ambitions in 
relation to any of our neighbors. But while admitting that 
a peaceful world is vital to our own national life, and with no 
other solution to offer as a substitute, we have thus far declined 
to join in this codperative attempt, based on a new principle, 
that is centered in Geneva. 


Apart from objections that rest on an hysterical kind of 
nationalism, there are a number of objections raised against the 
League by intelligent people—objections which we would do 
well to consider. Professor Zimmern, for example, who cer- 
tainly cannot be called an enemy of the League, argues that 
any institution is the outward and visible expression of a cor- 
porate sense; it is an organ of community life; and the trouble 
with the League of Nations, so he says, is that there is no cor- 
porate sense and no community life to which it can give expres- 
sion. This confusion of thought, he believes, has vitiated first 
the intellectual and then the moral atmosphere, until the hiatus 
between appearance and reality has become visible to all the 
world. 
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Now there is much to be said for Professor Zimmern’s argu- 
ment. Probably we have tried to draw too close a parallel 
between national and international institutions. We have as- 
sumed, perhaps, that the countries of the world are already 
linked together by a strong common consciousness, a well- 
developed corporate tie, comparable to that upon which a 
nation depends for its successful operation. But I have a 
feeling that there is a psychological flaw in Professor Zim- 
mern’s argument. It is true that an institution is generally 
the result of an antecedent group consciousness. But as 
William James long ago pointed out, we can help ourselves 
intellectually and emotionally to reach a goal by acting as if we 
were already there. As a matter of fact, that is often the 
function of law. Law cannot by itself set new standards, yet 
it need not be merely the culmination of settled habits and 
customs. It can be a shrewd blend of accepted principle and 
courageous experiment, a judicious balance between the tradi- 
tion and experience of the past and the adventure and promise 
of the future. 

And indeed there 7s a group consciousness in the world today 
—a realization of needs and perils common to all nations alike, 
of advantages to be gained by pooling certain types of activity, 
of the tragic doom that awaits mankind if some measure of 
sanity and codperation is not introduced into the international 
picture. Here is something very positive to build on. Let us 
admit that the feeling of solidarity and the homogeneity of 
race and tradition such as we find in a single nation are miss- 
ing. Let us admit that we have pushed the analogy too far. 
At the same time, we have enough of an international com- 
munity consciousness to make an excellent start; and so far 
from being a detriment, it is a decided advantage to act on the 
principle that this consciousness is a sufficient foundation to 
justify the emergence of an institution. By this method we 
can educate ourselves; we can help to create the very substance 
that is now deficient; we can build into the world, slowly to 
be sure, and perhaps with many setbacks, the same degree of 
corporate consciousness which England started for herself cen- 
turies ago, when with great faith she developed a parliament, 
long before there was any widespread national feeling to 
support it. 
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If we do not follow this course, then what course are we to 
follow? It does us no good to sit back and declare that the 
world is not ready for a League of Nations. While we are 
engaged in the arduous task of making it ready, while we are 
saying that a long process of education must precede the crea- 
tion of any institution, the world which we are trying to save 
will die on our hands. For the patient is very sick. He needs 
attention immediately, and it is tragic folly to think that all 
we have to do is to send him to school. 


There is another argument that is frequently advanced 
against the League by intelligent people. They say that the 
League has become a chessboard on which the great game 
of world diplomacy is being played. The argument runs 
something like this: Originally the League was conceived of 
as a watchful militant organization of nations to safeguard 
peace. While it was given no armed forces, it was endowed 
with what was thought to be a stronger weapon—the weapon 
of world opinion, which, once aroused, would sweep away any 
trouble-maker who persisted in disturbing the peace which the 
nations had willed. Now—so the argument goes—world 
opinion has become divided; it is engrossed in local concerns, 
or it is perhaps tired and indifferent as a result of its own 
impotence. Consequently the League has become merely a 
chessboard on which the individual nations make their time- 
honored diplomatic moves. 

Now this argument deserves analysis because it contains 
some elements of plausibility. Public opinion as an instru- 
ment of political control in international matters has in the 
last decade been singularly unsuccessful. It could not drive 
the Poles out of Vilna nor did it prevent the rape of Manchuria. 
On the positive side it has not brought us any measure of dis- 
armament nor any semblance of economic sanity. All this ' 
must be admitted. It is true, too, that Geneva is the scene of 
diplomatic maneuvering on a large scale. Nobody who is 
familiar with what goes on there can deny it. A meeting of 
the Assembly is not always a meeting of nations inspired with 
an evangelical zeal for the welfare of the human race. It is 
too often a meeting of nations some of whom, at least, are bent 
on getting just as much as they can for themselves and givi ng 
just as little as possible in return. 
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My point is that this development is inevitable and should 
never have been unexpected. Many of the friends of the 
League have been carried away with an enthusiastic philosophy 
about the League which might properly be called transcen- 
dental. They have seemed to believe that when you bring to- 
gether a group of self-centered nations and seat them about 
a table, something mysterious happens to them. They are 
suddenly touched by an ennobling flame. They are inspired 
by visions of the Holy Grail. Now this of course is prepos- 
terous. You cannot put into the pot a handful of selfish in- 
stincts and expect unselfishness to come out of the brew. We 
who fourteen and fifteen years ago dreamed of a millennium, 
a new dispensation let down from heaven, must wake up to 
the cold realities of the kind of world we are living in. 

But to come back to this figure of the chessboard, I for one 
am not discouraged about the future of the League when I 
admit that there is validity behind that symbol. The moves 
on the chessboard at Geneva have to be made in public. 
There may be maneuvering in relation to the moves, but when 
the piece is finally lifted from one square to another it has to 
be done in the open. The time comes when England or France 
or Italy must put herself definitely on record in relation to 
a particular project. She may stall or squirm, but she must 
ultimately make a move, and in making a move she takes a 
position that is immediately known around the world. At 
every meeting of the Assembly five hundred journalists, to 
say nothing of the radio, are present to dispatch to the farthest 
corners of the earth the arguments and votes of the nations. 

Here is a mechanism such as the world has never had before. 
Chess hitherto has always been a private game played in quiet 
behind drawn curtains with four or five nations at most sitting 
in. Now there is a definite place for chess, and more than 
fifty nations participate, and the results, move by move, are 
published to the world. 

Those who say the League has become a chessboard are 
admitting more than they think. Besides, their analogy is 
far from complete. Geneva is far more than a game of chess, 
far more than a shabby squabble of nations seeking for selfish 
advantage. For while it must be admitted that ulterior 
motives ¢re not unknown in Geneva and no nation has a perfect 
record, there is scarcely a question arising on which it is im- 
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possible to secure the detached opinion of some nations, at 
least, that have nothing to gain or lose by the decision and that 
can afford to be impartial and constructive. The corrective 
influence of disinterested states is one of the greatest factors 
for good in Geneva. Under the old rules, in the pre-League 
days, there was no place for this influence. The presence of 
outsiders was resented. They had no standing in the game. 
Now under the new rules they have been brought in. They 
are themselves players, and no move on their part can be 
brushed aside as irrelevant or unasked for. 

Moreover, while I am no transcendentalist in this question, 
I must nevertheless admit, for I have myself witnessed them, 
plenty of occasions in Geneva on which, with the aid of this 
new codperative machinery, nations have put aside petty con- 
siderations of prestige and advantage, and have earnestly 
worked for broader principles of peace and justice. While we 
must grant that water cannot rise to a level higher than its 
source, and that the League from the very nature of things 
cannot display a morality and an intelligence more advanced 
in the long run than the morality and intelligence of its mem- 
bers, nevertheless it is amazing how frequently the presence 
in the Assembly of some forceful and far-seeing character can 
stimulate and inspire the action of nations in taking another 
forward step together. When Norway sends a Nansen, when 
England sends a Robert Cecil, when France sends a Briand, 
when Germany sends a Stresemann, when Greece sends a 
Politis, there is a new atmosphere of faith and confidence, and 
for the moment, at least, the League becomes better than it 
has any reason to be. By the same token, the evasiveness of a 
Sir John Simon, the rigidity of a Salandra, the insensitivity of 
a Matsuoka, can make the League for the moment appear worse 
than it actually is. If, in the brief interval when the United 
States was conferring directly with the Council of the League 
on the Manchukuo business, we had been represented by the 
wisdom and passionate devotion of a Newton Baker instead of 
by the brusquerie and ineptitude of a Charles Dawes, the result 
conceivably might have been far happier for us and for the 
future. The League is only what its representatives make it. 
It takes its color from the good and from the bad. The en- 
couraging thing about it is that with so much that is cynical 
and selfish in national attitudes, the League has absorbed in 
its policies and practice so much that is constructive and just. 
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A chessboard it may be, but it is a chessboard on which 


many of the moves are dictated by other considerations than 
greed or fear. 


A final argument which comes from intelligent and unin- 
telligent people alike is simply to the effect that the League has 
failed. Why bother with it, they ask. It is a great ideal, but 
it is not fitted for this rude world. Why go through the 
motions of artificial respiration when hope of resuscitation is 
so remote? 

I should like to ask these hardy realists what they propose 
to put in the League’s place. If the League fails, by what 
concrete method do they intend to stabilize peace? Or do they 
think that peace cannot be stabilized? If the idea of nations 
meeting periodically around a table and coming to certain 
common agreements is impracticable, what is practicable? Or 
do they think that nothing is practicable? The hardy realists 
can be divided into two groups: those who throw up their 
hands and say that no effort is worthwhile, and those who have 
another program. With the hand-throwers nothing much can 
be done; they are the defeatists who take a kind of masochistic 
pleasure in tormenting themselves with discouragement. I am 
interested in those who have a program for stabilizing peace 
other than the League, because I have never heard them 
develop it in any coherent and systematic fashion. It gener- 
ally takes the form of denunciation. They point with sorrow 
to the failures of the League or they wax scornful over Mr. 
Wilson’s idealism. But they are never constructive, or they 
fall back on the theory that the slow processes of education 
around the world must be allowed to catch up in the procession 
—a favorite blanket remedy which is reminiscent of the man 
who when his house was burning down wanted to call a town- 
meeting to consider the question of creating a fire department. 

Now we who believe in the League of Nations have this 
great advantage: we have a concrete plan. It is a plan that 
has been in operation for fifteen years. It is a principle that 
has behind it sixty nations. It has the supreme advantage of 
momentum. While it depends for its increasing effectiveness 
on education and public understanding, it is a going concern 
as of this moment. It has already proved its worth in many 
lines of activity. In a hundred different ways, through the 
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consideration of all sorts of often unrelated but common prob- 
lems, the nations in the League are learning the technique of 
teamwork. Even on the more difficult issue of war and peace 
the League has made some progress. No longer is the ques- 
tion of the use of armed force by a particular country con- 
sidered untouchable. All nations now have not only a stake 
in the issue but a well-defined right to use every effort to put 
out the flames. This is quite new. It has developed under 
the League of Nations. While the practice and technique have 
by no means been perfected, the fact that such a principle has 
been admitted, and that an attempt is being made to apply it, 
is full of hope for the future. 

In his Princeton lectures of April of this year, Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State in President Hoover’s cabinet, 
spoke of the League of Nations in words which may well be 
pondered by other members of his party. This is what he 
said : 

The League is entirely a development since the Great War and it is 
full of augury of hope for the peaceful settlement of the controversies 
of its members in the future. It is so useful that, no matter what situ- 
ations may seem to be arising in the present months of excitement and 
no matter how many nations under the influence of that excitement may 
give the required notice that two years from now they will withdraw 
from the League, I personally have no serious doubt as to the con- 
tinuance of this machinery of the League. 

... The United States is in its ultimate resources the world’s most 
powerful nation today. It is the nation most safely protected from out- 
side aggression by its geographical position. Its people have taken 
historic pride in their championship of peace and justice. We are the 
people, therefore, who can most easily and safely give sympathy, en- 
couragement and help to the world in its vital struggle to protect our 
common civilization against war. On the other hand, should we refuse 
to assume even that measure of responsibility, should we insist upon 
our government retiring into isolation and turning its back upon all 
efforts for peace in other portions of the world, we must face the fact 
that the peace machinery will be infinitely weakened and that mankind 
will be periodically faced with wars which may be as disastrous to us 
and to our own civilization as to that of the rest of the world. 


I am appearing here today as President of the League of 
Nations Association. Our platform has a single plank: the 
entrance of the United States into the League of Nations. 
There is far more sentiment in this country in favor of such 
a step than many people realize. Yesterday in Massachusetts 
in I15 towns, representing 25 per cent of the population of 
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the state, an election was held on the subject of the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations. Of the 115 
towns, I1I voted in favor of the United States joining the 
League. The average majority was 62.31 per cent. The vote 
was representative of the public opinion of the state, and there 
are excellent reasons for thinking it is representative of public 
opinion in the country. 

The question of American entrance cannot much longer be 
kept in the background by politicians who wish to avoid it 
or citizens who are too timid to discuss it. The dangers which 
the world faces today are too real and immediate, and our stake 
in the issue of peace or war is too great, to justify us in re- 
maining outside an organized effort—an experiment if you 
like—that is struggling against heavy odds to find a way out 
of the morass in which the human race has gotten itself. I 
should think that in view of impending catastrophe the Admin- 
istration in Washington would say to the American people 
something like this: ‘“‘ The dangers arising from international 
misunderstanding are so great, and there is so much at stake 
for us and our children, that we would not be justified in leav- 
ing any stone unturned to safeguard the future. The bitter- 
ness engendered by the 1920 campaign is trivial as against 
this issue. Posterity will never forgive us if because of inci- 
dental politics or inertia or blindness we failed to take any 
step that might have saved the world from the horrors of 
another war. We will therefore meet anywhere in the world 
in international conference; we will join the World Court; we 
will send an ambassador to Geneva; we will bear our fair share 
of expenses; we will agree to study and state the terms under 
which we will adhere to the Covenant; we will, in fact, take any 
step that holds out any degree of promise of peace and 
security.” 

I believe that the response to such a statement and to such 
leadership in Washington would be instantaneous, enthusiastic 
and overwhelming. I believe that the President by such words 
would fire the country to follow him. For nobody in the 
United States wants war—and very few people in any other 
country. All of us want peace. There has been genuine 
anxiety expressed that commitments on our part in the League 
of Nations might involve us in war—war in some far distant 
corner of the world in which we had no interest. There has 
been fear that we might be called upon for police duty in some 
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matter that was to us of little concern. But there is no need 
for any such apprehension. Reservations are always possible 
in joining the League, and other countries have made them. 
Moreover, the Covenant of the League can be amended if it is 
not satisfactory. What the League of Nations Association is 
asking the government to do is to state the terms on which the 
United States would be willing to join. This is obviously the 
first step for our government to take. To do anything less than 
that—to stay outside the League without making an effort to 
determine whether terms for admission can be suited to our 
particular situation—is to take advantage of a technical detail 
as a justification for failure to play a worthy part in the effort 
for world peace. 

The League of Nations Association has, with the aid of a 
large number of other national organizations, started a cam- 
paign to urge the government in Washington to state the terms. 
Obviously there are limits beyond which no government can go 
without adequate popular support. We propose to show the 
Administration that it has plenty of popular support in taking 
this step. The response to our campaign thus far has been 
most encouraging. Over three hundred thousand signatures 
have been obtained, representing leaders in every state of the 
union. The colleges and universities are behind us, a sub- 
stantial part of the press is behind us, the women’s organizations 
are behind us, the churches are behind us, and the peace groups 
everywhere are behind us. The movement is on its way. We 
are serving a cause that is not to be put down—and we do not 
intend to stop fighting until the objective is won. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. 
CHAMBERLAIN : 


Mr. Fosdick, the attention with which the audience followed 
your paper was the only comment it is necessary to make. 

The next speaker that we have is a man who has had experi- 
ence not only in the government of the United States, but also 
as adviser to Siam. He has had experience in the negotia- 
tion of the commercial treaties that freed that country from 
its dependence on the great countries of Europe and of 
America. He is now Assistant Secretary of State, and he is 
to speak to us on the very serious question, possibly one of the 
most serious questions with which those interested in inter- 
national affairs are now concerned, “‘ The Menace of Economic 
Nationalism.” Mr. Sayre! 
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THE MENACE OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM. 


HON. FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Assistant Secretary of State 


EACE is not to be gained through mere emotional appeal. 
The stabilization of peace depends upon the slow and 
careful building of a solid substructure of sound political 
conditions and healthy economic relationships between class- 
conscious groups and race-conscious nations. The day of 
dynastic wars, thank God, is happily past, but unfortunately 
other forces are at work which threaten to take their place as 
disturbers of the equilibrium of the world. It is when political 
or economic conditions become intolerable that most men fight. 
The turn which economic issues take today in large part spells 
the destiny of tomorrow. War or peace in our time may hang 
upon the choice which nations are now making of the economic 
policy which is to rule the world. 

At the present juncture two alternative economic goals pre- 
sent themselves: (1) national self-sufficiency, and (2) ration- 
alized international trade. Today, as everyone knows, the 
drive of world forces is strongly in the direction of the first. 

Contrary to what is probably the general belief, economic 
nationalism is not a new phenomenon. History shows a high 
correlation between wars and economic nationalism. If you 
draw a curve showing the height of the American tariff wall, 
you will at once be struck with the broad fact that each war in 
our history has been the occasion for raising customs duties. 
Thus the protective-tariff movement in the United States first 
achieved substantial success in the period following the War 
of 1812. The Civil War was the occasion for a sharp reversal 
from a condition of substantial free trade to an extremely high 
protective system which has ever since ridden upon our backs 
like an Old Man of the Sea. Just before the World War sub- 
stantial progress had been made through the Underwood 
Tariff toward drastic reduction in our tariff rates, but again the 
World War frustrated this development; and the Emergency 
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Tariff Act of 1921, and the McCumber Act of 1922, with the 
extraordinarily high duties then imposed, taught us afresh that 
wars breed high tariffs. 

For this correlation between war and economic nationalism 
there are fundamental reasons. In the first place war, of 
necessity, disrupts the normal channels of international trade 
and division of labor. Nonindustrial countries, unable to 
obtain their finished manufactured products from the usual 
sources of supply, are forced to turn to domestic production. 
New industries accordingly develop which, once established, 
demand protection, after peace is achieved, against the com- 
petition of the former sources of supply. The World War, in 
which the belligerent nations happened to include almost all 
the industrialized countries of the world (while the neutral 
nations were in the main nonindustrial countries), afforded a 
striking illustration. The war created a tremendous shift in 
the international division of labor, which the undeveloped coun- 
tries sought to perpetuate by the post-war creation of high 
trade barriers. 

A second reason is found in the violent economic dis- 
turbances and intense depressions which almost invariably 
follow every extended war. Major wars have usually been 
followed by two periods of severe liquidation. The profound 
economic readjustments which must be made following every 
major war upheaval, evidenced by unemployment, falling 
prices, and reduced markets, reinforce and stimulate the tend- 
ency, always present among special groups, to secure increased 
protection in privileged home markets. 

A third reason why war breeds economic nationalism lies in 
the national psychology which follows it. War, by menacing 
national security and indeed the very existence of a nation, 
instills in the people a fear of relying too heavily upon foreign 
sources of supply for commodities necessary to the maintenance 
of life and the conduct of war. The experience of past wars 
and the fear of future conflicts drive nations to make great 
sacrifices in order to achieve the highest possible measure of 
self-sufficiency. Added to this are the racial and national 
animosities stimulated by war, which create an atmosphere ini- 
mical to trade relations with other countries. 

Economic nationalism, therefore, is not new. Many evi- 
dences of it are to be found in the history of the last century. 
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What is new, at the present moment, is its extraordinary 
developments, which are not only novel in form but are being 
carried to extremes never before dreamed of. Formerly, 
restraint of international trade in the interest of economic 
nationalism generally took the form of protective tariffs. 
These tariffs walls, it is true, distorted and impeded the free 
functioning of the international price system. They seriously 
disrupted the channels of trade based upon the comparative 
advantages of purchasing in the cheapest world markets, and 
thereby disturbed the normal international division of labor. 
Yet, in spite of this distortion, trade functioned in terms of 
price and profit calculations. 

We now face a wholly new situation. Under the terrific 
strain of this depression, the world is undergoing a complete 
revolution in commercial policy. Tariffs as instruments of 
trade obstruction are being relegated to the background. 
High as they are, tariff walls are relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the new obstacles to trade. New devices, in- 
finitely more restrictive, are being evolved and introduced, 
which function in terms of direct control, of national planning, 
of regimentation of foreign trade. For the first time inter- 
national trade is being strangled by quotas, exchange control 
systems, clearing and compensation agreements, governmental 
import monopolies and control boards. We are confronted 
with a situation in which the international price system no 
longer functions; in its place there has been created a system in 
which imports are allocated on a fixed basis to industries and in- 
dividual firms. Of necessity this sort of regimentation tends 
to hold economic life in a static mold. Dynamic forces of 
progress are no longer permitted to function. Inefficient indus- 
tries are protected by assigned quotas and allotments. Under 
such a system of regimented control of foreign trade, gains in 
efficiency are not allowed to bring their normal rewards, and 
progress is held in check. The existing industrial and com- 
mercial regime is frozen. Here lies the way to disaster. Life 
can never be static. Human endeavor means continuous 
change. Whatever devices are evolved to prevent change 
merely result in generating and compressing gases which 
sooner or later will produce explosion. 

This revolutionary development has not been consciously 
sought as a desired goal in the effort to recreate world policy. 
Nor have the new methods and devices been resorted to with 
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malicious motive or with intent to injure trade competitors. 
They were introduced in order to relieve intense suffering 
which resulted from the profound economic disturbances flow- 
ing from the World War. Direct and powerful weapons were 
necessary in order to cope with situations threatening the 
collapse of the various domestic economies. Indeed, the present 
world-wide trend toward economic nationalism is a measure of 
desperation and not at all designed as a general or ultimate 
solution of existing economic problems. 

As one looks backward upon the war and post-war develop- 
ments, the causes of this intensified economic nationalism stand 
forth in sharp outline. One of the outstanding results of the 
World War was the shift in national debtor and creditor rela- 
tionships. The change was effected, not gradually over a 
hundred years, but precipitately, almost over night. This 
necessitated an enormous shift in the balance of trade. The 
United States was suddenly converted from a major debtor 
country to a creditor country, with foreign assets, accumulated 
in a decade and a half, substantially equal to the whole of the 
assets accumulated by Great Britain in the course of a century. 
Germany, a major creditor country, was suddenly converted 
into a debtor country on a scale unprecedented in all history. 
The forced decline of agricultural production in the warring 
countries of Europe, the consequent expansion of agriculture 
elsewhere, and the subsequent rebuilding of agricultural pro- 
duction in Europe to pre-war and even higher levels, created 
unsaleable surpluses in the agricultural countries which, still 
further increased by technological developments, gradually 
broke the prices of these products and caused a serious gap in 
the international balances of payments. 

The evil effects of this situation were greatly intensified by 
the monetary disturbances of the war, the maldistribution of 
gold, the formation of a new gold price level 40 to 50 per cent 
above the pre-war figure, artificially supported by the newly 
devised gold exchange standard and resting on an insecure 
monetary base. These changes occasioned by the war were of 
such gigantic proportions that the various nations in point of 
fact found it impossible to make the necessary adjustments 
with sufficient speed to prevent the international breakdown 
ushered in at the close of 1929. Since the flow of trade be- 
tween the various countries could not adjust itself to the new 
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basic facts rapidly enough to balance payments, gaps in the 
balance of payments naturally enough were artificially filled by 
abnormal foreign loans and enormous gold movements. But 
loans and gold movements cannot continue indefinitely. 
Unless fundamental conditions are altered, they serve only to 
conceal the true situation and to render more disastrous the 
final day of reckoning. When America ceased to extend 
further loans, the result was to break the currencies of certain 
of the debtor countries and to force the closing of many of 
their markets to the outside world. The combined influence of 
the contraction of markets, the forced dumping of accumulated 
raw-material surpluses, and the competition of depreciated cur- 
rencies in turn reacted powerfully to depress still further 
world wholesale prices. 

It was to meet these profound maladjustments, to make possible 
the balancing of international payments, and to protect national 
currencies that economic nationalism developed its present 
manifestations ; and the tragedy is that each new device formed 
for defense in the economic struggle for existence becomes in 
turn a new weapon to intensify and make more deadly the 
struggle. Economic nationalism is a stream which, once em- 
barked upon, carries nations down its boiling, whirling currents 
at an ever-increasing pace far beyond the point originally en- 
visaged; and white water lies ahead. If history teaches us 
anything, it shows that war under modern conditions inevitably 
produces profound economic maladjustments, and that to meet 
the resulting problems nations are almost inescapably driven to 
a more and more intense economic nationalism. 

But, unhappily in this case, in the sequence of events and 
causal relationships, effects become in their turn causes. The 
World War and the economic disturbances which it engendered 
were the basic cause of the current manifestation of economic 
nationalism. But economic nationalism in its turn constantly 
tends to engender international ill-will and foster the spirit of 
militarism and war. Particularly is this true of present-day 
forms of economic nationalism. The current regimentation of 
world trade and international finance is based primarily on 
special privilege and arbitrary favors. Equality of treatment 
under present methods has well-nigh disappeared. Special 
bargaining arrangements, arbitrary allotments of quotas, arti- 
ficial diversions of trade to countries in return for special con- 
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cessions, allotments of markets to favored sellers, preferences 
granted in the treatment of exchange control—all these are 
fertile soil for provoking international strife. By the arbi- 
trary act of a control board, or by special treaty arrangement, 
a whole market may suddenly be destroyed and the economic 
life of a third nation threatened. The danger is that nations, 
like men, may prefer to fight rather than starve. 

A further danger of the present movement has thus far been 
little stressed, but gives cause for perhaps the gravest concern 
of all. If national economic self-sufficiency is to be the dom- 
inant feature of the civilization of the immediate future, it 
means a world in which national governments will be under- 
taking to control and regulate, and sooner or later to take over 
and operate at least the basic industries of the country. Before 
the nineteenth century production and business enterprise lay 
in the hands of competing private individuals, over whom 
government exercised an easy and salutary control. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century the individuals in control 
of business were being replaced by corporations, undying and 
powerful, whose excesses and abuses of power were curbed by 
courts of law only after considerable struggle and difficulty. 
Single corporations were in turn succeeded at the close of the 
century by great trusts and combinations, so powerful that 
they could even defy at times the power of government itself. 
Many of the political battles which shook Washington and 
menaced the integrity of our very Government were fought 
over the effort to curb flagrant abuses of power in the prose- 
cution of their selfish purposes. 

The present direction of economic nationalism points to the 
future control of business enterprise, no longer by individuals 
alone nor by corporations nor trusts, but by national govern- 
ments themselves. Do you see where this leads? Do you 
sense the far-flung implications of this most modern develop- 
ment? The trusts and combinations of the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with their soulless unethical practices and their 
“public be damned” attitude, are in danger of becoming 
eclipsed today by profoundly more powerful units, great 
nations, competing relentlessly one against the other for the 
business of the world, with armies and navies at their com- 
mand, resorting too often to methods which the courts would 
not tolerate in private life, manifesting far too frequently an 
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attitude of “the world be damned”. Picture to yourselves 
the great trusts and combinations of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, magnify their power and their resources a hundredfold, 
remove from them all the restraint of law, put at their disposal 
the terrible engines of modern warfare with which to gain their 
ends, give them the ability to drive to their goals through call- 
ing upon sentiments of patriotism and national devotion, and 
one gains some conception of the menace which faces the world 
if economic nationalism runs its course unchecked by inter- 
national restraint. 

Surely economic nationalism is not the pathway to peace. 
The stabilization of peace demands the vision of statesmen and 
the courage of fighters, who know that the present sweep of the 
world toward economic nationalism, if unchecked, leads toward 
disaster, and who have the grit to oppose and fight it. 

The alternative to economic nationalism is not necessarily 
a return to the laissez-faire methods of the nineteenth century. 
One cannot set the clock backward. The nineteenth century 
is gone irretrievably ; and however much the return of its easy 
comfort and security may be desired, changed conditions have 
developed new conceptions. The future of international trade 
may depend upon increased international codperation. It may 
be that we shall have to depend in greater measure upon a 
higher degree of codperation between central banks and upon 
some integration of the international monetary system through 
a strengthened and vitalized international bank. Whether we 
have yet reached a stage of international organization where 
anything like a rigid planned international economy is possible, 
is open to very serious question. When that development is 
reached, whether any international group can practically be 
chosen who are good enough or wise enough to plan sufficiently 
in advance an international economy which can be enforced, is 
open to still more serious question. The likelihood of short- 
sighted bureaucratic methods, the menace of widespread cor- 
ruption, the danger of manipulation for the selfish profit of 
powerful economic groups, make one shrink from the thought 
of a thoroughgoing regimented international economy. 

Whatever the economic developments of the future may hold 
in store, one thing stands out clear. Economic nationalism in 
its recently developing forms is incompatible with permanent 
economic stability or with the future peace of the world. Thus 
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far the movement has accentuated our economic difficulties and 
problems, caused widespread unemployment, generated stag- 
gering problems of finance, and gravely increased international 
frictions and hostilities. To cure present evils, increased eco- 
nomic nationalism offers no hope. 

What then, amid existing world conditions, shall be the course 
of America’s commercial policy? Her interests would seem to 
make the answer clear. The foundation of American foreign 
policy is the profound desire for peace. A policy which in its 
ultimate stages militates against peace can not be American. 
Neither is it to America’s material interests to pursue volun- 
tarily any policy which results in restricting and cutting still 
further her export markets. Our South is too dependent on 
cotton exports, our Middle West on hog-product exports, other 
parts of our West on wheat exports, and many of our manu- 
facturers on fabricated exports, to permit America to yield 
without a struggle to a policy which would spell disaster to 
large, important sections of our country. The only way to 
save our export trade is to increase our imports through addi- 
tional trade. If the United States does not through its own 
action bring its international accounts into balance, the rest of 
the world will do it for us. In fact, they are at this moment 
in process of achieving this result by closing their markets to 
our exports. The difference between achieving equilibrium 
ourselves and letting the rest of the world do it for us is, how- 
ever, enormous. If it is done for us by outside countries, our 
exports will be throttled and our foreign trade largely de- 
stroyed. If we ourselves bring our international accounts into 
balance by increasing our imports in relation to our exports, 
we shall save our export trade and at the same time help to 
stimulate the trade of the world. 

America’s interest lies in seeking to promote the restoration 
of world trade; and this can be done only through a general 
reduction or lowering of existing trade barriers, whether in 
the form of quota restrictions, tariff walls, exchange controls, 
clearing agreements, compensation arrangements, import li- 
censes or other forms of trade restrictions. It is this policy 
which must control the administration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed by Congress last June in order to promote 
our foreign trade. 
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For the mistakes of the past America is no more free from 
blame than many other nations. But it is the future which 
concerns us now. With her face turned toward the future, 
America stands ready, if other nations are willing to join in 
her efforts, to struggle against the throttling forces of economic 
nationalism in a united and determined movement for the 
liberalization of the trade of the world. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. 
CHAMBERLAIN : 


I think we all appreciate Mr. Sayre’s coming up from Wash- 
ington to give us this glimpse of the promotion of international 
peace throughout the world, by the establishing of economic 
peace. 

But we are also deeply interested in the preservation of eco- 
nomic and political peace in our own hemisphere. We have 
next to hear from a man who has had some thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the diplomatic service of the United States, and, there- 
fore, has had a good opportunity to see what the preservation 
of economic peace means in the world at large. 

His last experience has been as American Ambassador in 
Argentina and as representative at a special meeting in 
Uruguay. I have the great pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, formerly American Ambassador to 
Argentina. 
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OUR LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


HON. ROBERT WOODS BLISS 


Former Ambassador to Argentina 


UR relations with the other nations of the Western 
6) Hemisphere recede far into our colonial history. 
But those early relations were confined to trading 
with the colonists inhabiting the seaboards of the South 
Alantic and Pacific Oceans, the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico. This one phase was reinforced before long, how- 
ever, by the other elements of international association which 
are embraced in the word “ relations”. The sympathetic in- 
terest of the American people and officials in the movements 
of the Spanish colonists looking to independence, was soon 
evinced by the material assistance given them and by the par- 
ticipation of many of our own citizens in their wars for liber- 
ation from the mother country. The United States was the 
first nation to recognize their independence, following up that 
official act by the assignment of diplomatic and consular 
officers (among them one who later became President of the 
United States)... Thus our relations with the American 
republics have, since the beginning of their corporate incep- 
tion, covered the field of political affiliations, commercial ex- 
change and friendly intercourse. Had there been developed 
at the same time a mutual understanding in the intellectual 
and cultural field, our relations with the continental countries 
would have run a smoother and doubtless easier course. 

It would be interesting to recount the history of those earlier 
days ; the romance of the voyages of American merchant ships, 
the exploits of our citizens fighting on the side of the rebellious 
colonists, and the visits of colonial emissaries to the United 
States. Interesting, too, are the official documents and con- 
temporaneous published accounts of the celebrations in the 
newly designated capitals which greeted the arrival of the 
first American diplomatic or consular officer and of the public 


1 William Henry Harrison, E. E. & M. P. to Colombia, 1828-20. 
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and official acclaim given to the receipt of the text of President 
Monroe’s message to Congress. There is much published and 
more hidden among dusty archives to tempt the student of 
historic romance, who would learn the truth about the develop- 
ment of inter-American relations. But the time allotted me 
precludes my dwelling on those early foundations, fascinating 
though they be, of an international intercourse which has today 
assumed an outstanding position in our relations with foreign 
nations. 

We are accustomed to refer to our affiliations with the other 
American republics as ‘ Latin-American ”’ relations—the sub- 
ject which has been assigned me today. The use of that 
phrase is just as indeterminate as if we were to refer to our 
“European relations’, “Asiatic relations” or “African rela- 
tions’ as something embodying one problem or one subject. 
Although psychologically they are in certain respects similar, 
there is politically and economically a marked divergence 
among the Hispanic countries of America, despite their com- 
mon origin. However, for the sake of convenience, Latin 
America has become the accepted term, so as to avoid the 
necessity of saying Mexico, Central America, South America 
and the republics of the West Indies every time we speak col- 
lectively of the nations south of the Rio Grande, although it 
is as indistinctive to refer to a Chilean as a Latin American 
as it would be to allude to a Swiss as a European. Neverthe- 
less, these anomalies are in general usage, and I shall adhere 
to custom, unless one of you can suggest a better term. 

Our relations with the other Americas are so divergent that 
they can not be embodied in one formula. The geographic 
situations of the several American republics, with their con- 
sequent diversity of products, necessarily result in varying 
degrees of interest on our part. But, looked at as a whole, our 
interest has been and is one of disinterested friendliness, look- 
ing to the cultivation of amity and of close commercial relations. 

In one respect, however, it may be said that there is an 
underlying current which, in recent years, has characterized 
the sentiment of Latin Americans toward North Americans. 
It is the feeling of dislike of the United States obtaining 
throughout those republics. But this dislike is not the result 
of vexatious questions, which inevitably arise between nations 
and which are solved according to the peculiarities each pre- 
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sents. Sooner or later they drift into the category of past 
affairs, sometimes leaving a scar to mark their passage, but 
almost always sinking into the oblivion of foreign office 
archives and the failing memory of a transient diplomatic or 
consular officer. 

Why, then, this insistence upon the antipathy felt towards 
the North American by the other Americans? Why is the 
United States both feared and disliked in Latin America? In 
reply one can answer with another question: What have we 
done to induce the Latin Americans to like us? And again, 
are we not, at least to a considerable degree, responsible for 
the sentiments which have replaced in certain countries the 
feeling of regard prevailing in the earlier years of our inter- 
course with them? 

First of all let me caution you not to take too literally all 
that you hear of the South American antagonism to the United 
States. Those of you who have had the good fortune to visit 
the countries to the south of us, can testify to the consideration 
invariably shown to the visiting American. Nevertheless, we 
must realize that the ‘“ Yanqui” is not liked. We are an 
emotional people, and, taken as a whole, to foreigners in their 
own land, we are an exasperating people as well. Our com- 
patriot, who travels about the world with an American flag 
displayed on his or her coat-lapel, does not attract, and his 
self-assurance often precludes an exchange of ideas which 
might make for mutual appreciation, and wards off an ap- 
proach which would reveal beneath that chauvinistic veneer 
a friendly kindliness and companionability. 

The Latin American loves his country. It suits his needs, 
it holds his all, and to make invidious comparisons with one’s 
own is in bad taste and often wounding. Yet our compatriots, 
more conspicuously than others, perhaps, are prone to offend 
in this respect. 

Long residence abroad, which has intensified affection for 
my own country, has also enabled me to see from a different 
angle certain peculiarities of our people when out of their 
native environment. I mention those peculiarities only in 
order to explain one reason why some of our compatriots give 
other nationalities the impression that they are characteristic 


of the whole race. 
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A moment ago I asked what we had done to make our neigh- 
bors like us. Officially and privately much, I am glad to say. 
Mention has already been made of the assistance given to the 
Spanish colonies in their struggles for independence. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which represents a permanent policy towards 
European countries, not towards American states, offered a 
bulwark behind which those republics were free to work out 
their development. To the governments and peoples through- 
out America, our federal offices have sent plants and seeds; 
literature on the development and conduct of agriculture, stock 
breeding and other scientific subjects; the West Point and 
Annapolis Academies are open to them; valuable military and 
naval construction information has been furnished them; the 
work of sanitation by the Rockefeller Foundation has aided 
them in stamping out and preventing disease; through foun- 
dations and private generosity scholarships have enabled their 
students to attend our institutions of learning; government ex- 
perts in various fields have been loaned them at their request. 

Let me mention one instance of a political nature; I select 
one with which few are now familiar. In 1852, an enter- 
prising American citizen obtained from Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State, assurances that he might take guano from 
the Lobos Islands, some 30 miles off the coast of Peru, a right 
conceded by Mr. Webster on the assumption that the islands 
had been discovered in 1822 by an American navigator— 
which warranted armed protection. An expedition on a large 
scale was fitted out and a war vessel ordered to the islands. 
When this became known, the Government of Peru protested 
vigorously and sent to Washington a special representative to 
present its claim of sovereignty over the islands. The upshot 
of the matter was that the Secretary of State notified the 
American citizen that protection must be denied under the 
circumstances, as Peru claimed the islands, and orders were 
dispatched recalling the warship. The United States later 
withdrew “unreservedly ” all objections to Peru’s claim of 
sovereignty. More than fifty years later, a Peruvian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs referred to this case in a speech 
eloquently eulogistic of the United States.’ 


1 Javier Prado y Ugarteche, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru, speech 
delivered at the Union Club, Lima, September 11, 1906. 
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Let us return to the dislike of Americans, or more properly 
the United States, in Latin America. Another cause has been 
furnished by the various occasions on which our government, 
both under Republican and Democratic administrations, has 
“intervened” in Central America and the West Indian re- 
publics. This has invariably raised protests in other American 
countries than those directly affected. Not that Argentina, 
for instance, has a particular interest in Nicaragua, but be- 
cause in theory her citizens disapprove and condemn force 
exerted against a weaker nation and the usurpation by one of 
the sovereignty of another. 

It explains somewhat the popular criticism of our “ inter- 
ventions”’ to point out that the term intervene (in Spanish 
intervenir) has a particular meaning in more than one of the 
South American countries where constitutional provision is 
made for the federal government to take over (intervenir) and 
govern a state or province under certain circumstances. The 
governor is replaced by an interventor (spelled the same in 
Spanish) appointed by the president and the principal elected 
officers are also displaced by presidential appointees. 

But if you will examine the history of those United States 
“interventions ”’, you will find that only in the case of Cuba, 
where our action was based on treaty provisions, has the United 
States taken over the onerous task of governing the country. 
And more than once this government has been requested by 
the other government to send troops or experts to assist it to 
solve its problems. 

The United States is often accused of having “a policy of 
intervention”’. Erroneous as such imputation is, it has been 
made to serve the purpose of those who wish to discredit us 
to their own advantage, for interested propaganda and the 
enterprise of an occasional demagogue have a share in the re- 
sponsibility for anti-American sentiments. Were the tables 
reversed, it is not improbable that even our critics would have 
approved similar action on the part of their own governments. 
In more than one instance the United States acted to prevent 
a threatened occupation by a European power, preferring to 
assume the consequences and expense of “ intervention ” rather 
than face the ultimate issues which the presence of foreign 
troops on the soil of the American continent would unques- 
tionably entail. 
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Perhaps the severest and most persistent criticism of the 
United States Government, from within, but more especially 
from without, followed the landing of American marines in 
Nicaragua. This action was taken “in response to requests 
from our own citizens and the governments of other countries 
notifying us that foreign lives and property were in danger, 
and also in response to the warning of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment itself that it could not protect such lives and prop- 
erty ”’.2 After the marines had been withdrawn they were 
later returned to Nicaragua to assist in supervising elections, 
again at the request and with approval of the leaders of both 
political parties in Nicaragua, and to aid the government in 
the establishment of a trained and efficient gendarmerie. 
Eagerness to withdraw our troops at the earliest possible date 
was lost sight of by our critics. Secretary Stimson has justly 
written: “I feel that not only have we no cause to be ashamed 
of that page in our history, but that it contains the record of 
a long, patient and intelligent effort on the part of this country 
to do an unselfish service to a weak and sorely beset Central 
American state. Such an effort ought to have the widespread 
commendation of our people.” ? 

We have withdrawn from Nicaragua, from Port au Prince 
and from Santo Domingo; and we have refused to exercise 
our treaty rights of intervention in Cuba, all of which is ample 
proof of the disinterestedness of our motives. 

Circumstances have forced upon us the necessity of asserting 
our rights in the republics of the West Indies and Central 
America more emphatically than in other parts of America. 
Yet I believe that criticism would have been considerably less 
had we frankly stated that we were unwilling to tolerate in- 
justices against legitimate interests of our nationals, and that 
we could not permit conditions to exist which would bring 
justifiable redress by foreign powers in a region of particular 
interest to us. 

At the same time, we must recognize that besides the Ameri- 
cans who have installed legitimate business interests through- 
out Latin America, there have been others who have employed 


1 Henry L. Stimson, “American Policy in Nicaragua”, Saturday Evening 
Post, October 1927. 


2 Ibid. 
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methods which have justly exposed us to the criticism and 
distrust of our neighbors. Such practices have been known to 
exist at home, but when pursued abroad they often drag down 
with the guilty the innocent and honest compatriot who suffers 
the undeserved consequences heaped on the heads of all 
“Vanquis”. It has happened that our government itself has 
unconsciously given offense to other American nations, merely 
because those who were directing its foreign policy were un- 
acquainted with the pitfalls which ignorance of differing 
national psychologies laid in their paths. We seldom take 
into account that the education in Latin-American countries 
is conducted along lines that train the mind to reason 
theoretically, while our own is along practical lines. Therein 
lies a fundamental difference which, if reckoned with, would 
avert misunderstandings. 

The North American engaged in business in the Spanish- 
American countries is at a greater disadvantage than those 
of other nationalities, because he is far outnumbered and, in 
consequence, seriously handicapped in combating the propa- 
ganda carried on against us. And that propaganda is per- 
sistent, some of it directed and financed by European interests. 
I know of one instance where an organization started a cam- 
paign to recruit volunteers to join Sandino’s “army”. That 
“society” consisted of only three or four officers, and its 
president received a monthly payment from a government in 
Europe. While Sandino’s army received no recruits from this 
campaign, a certain amount of anti-American publicity was 
given—the undoubted object of the “society”. When the 
Nicaraguan question arose, students’ associations in more than 
one European country appealed to the student bodies in various 
Latin-American capitals to name delegates to attend meetings 
of protest against “Yankee imperialism”. At another time, 
the press of Latin-American countries was fed from Europe 
with familiar arguments in denunciation of United States 
avariciousness in expecting that the War Debts should be paid. 
We have not attempted, nor do we seem to know how, to offset 
this form of influencing foreign public opinion. 

Because the American does not have to emigrate to better 
his condition, he finds himself on foreign soil only in repre- 
sentation of home commercial interests, knowing that his stay 
is but temporary and with his thoughts frequently turning to 
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the time when he shall again be homeward bound. These 
men usually learn Spanish, Portuguese, French or Dutch, as 
the case may be, but such an accomplishment is frequently 
lacking among members of their families. As a rule, their 
associates are other Americans, and little opportunity is found 
through friendly and informal association with natives of the 
country to counteract the influence of adverse criticism. 

The European, on the other hand, migrates to South 
America generally with the intention of remaining there, and 
expecting only occasional returns to the old country, where, 
calling himself an Argentine, a Chilean, or Brazilian, as the 
case may be, he passes above the class from which he sprang. 
In his adopted country he may aspire to, and often acquires, 
a position of influence and importance among the large number 
of his resident compatriots (in the city of Buenos Aires alone 
the Italian colony exceeds half a million in number) ; he not 
infrequently marries a woman of the country and thus more 
easily adapts himself to the life and customs surrounding him. 

I am happy to say that it has been my experience to note 
on the part of American firms an increasing realization of the 
importance to their interests of selecting with care the type of 
representative sent to Latin America. The old standards in 
this respect are rapidly improving and it has been a satis- 
faction to find, in the Latin-American cities I have visited, alert 
and capable business men delegated to conduct the affairs of 
American firms. Their tasks would be less burdensome if their 
principals would recognize the importance of providing ade- 
quate salaries to enable them to meet the exigencies of their 
posts. 

Our commercial dealings with the other Americans have 
long been adversely affected by the shortness of credit ac- 
corded by our business firms in contrast with the practice of 
Europeans. Then, too, immediate results in obtaining orders 
and contracts are expected of American agents, whereas time 
and credit and more freedom of judgment are accorded their 
competitors. In this respect it should be borne in mind that 
industrialists from all countries vie with one another in Latin 
America, where the purchaser sits back and takes his choice 
of the wares offered him. 

Though it is discouraging that our attempts to further 
friendly relations with the American republics should, at 
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times, have been misconstrued, it is, nevertheless, true that 
we have neglected to make any consistent effort to carry to 
Latin America a knowledge of our cultural and intellectual 
pursuits. On the whole our neighbors to the south have a 
rather hazy notion of the United States and its inhabitants. 
Those who travel here usually carry back with them friend- 
ships and agreeable memories, but their number is almost 
negligible. 

Little is known of our fine arts, our literature, our music 
or our industrial art; and their general idea of our customs 
and pastimes is obtained from American films. On the other 
hand, the legal profession has a fair knowledge of our pro- 
cedure, and in some of the republics the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are frequently consulted for precedents. 
Of our architecture, glimpses are had from the news reels and 
from occasional illustrations in periodicals and newspaper 
supplements. Their leading architects—like many of our own, 
for that matter—receive their technical education in France 
or in Italy, and look to those countries in general for 
inspiration. 

There has been occasional participation on our part in fine 
arts exhibitions, international congresses of architects and 
scientific specialties, but these instances have been localized 
and few in number. The European nations, however, are 
alive to the advantages to be had from cultural intercourse 
with South America, and have taken the field in earnest. Each 
year in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and less 
often in Santiago de Chile and Lima, distinguished lecturers 
from France, Italy, Germany and Spain are heard on subjects 
of most varying intellectual interest. Those four countries 
also send out theatrical troupes each season, but only very 
occasionally can one attend a play in English. Music-loving 
publics are catered to by the greatest international artists. 
Exhibitions of painting and sculpture, of books, and other 
artistic crafts are shown from the leading countries of Europe, 
while we are known chiefly through the display and use of 
our typewriters, automobiles, farm machinery and sanitary: 
appliances. 

In Buenos Aires, one society brings to Argentina annually 
several outstanding authorities for courses of public lectures. 
on exact science, history or the humanities, being enabled to» 
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do so because of a generous allowance from the European 
government concerned, as well as from its own. If we were 
to follow the lead given us by our European competitors we 
would reap a reward well worth the expense and trouble in- 
volved. With the advantage given by the reversal of the 
seasons, it is easily possible for professors and lecturers to 
absent themselves in summer. A speaking knowledge of 
Spanish or of French is of undoubted advantage, but is not 
essential to obtain an audience in Spanish-American cities, 
provided the lecturers be recognized authorities in their own 
country. It should be understood that those audiences are 
accustomed to a high standard and are quick to criticize any 
one falling below it. 

Foreigners who have closely studied Latin America have 
come to admire and respect the intellectual attainments of our 
neighbors. Were we to show them what we are trying to 
accomplish in our universities, our laboratories, our studios 
and our philanthropies, it would enable them to form a more 
balanced picture of our national life, now thought limited to 
industrial, agricultural and financial activities. Could we but 
remedy the misconception of the proportions of our outer to 
our inner lives, we should appeal to their sensitively assimilative 
minds in a manner conducive to mutual stimulus and con- 
fidence. Some effort in this respect has been made, but only 
sporadically; nor have the importance and utility of it been 
impressed on our general public. To succeed, such a matter 
must be planned, and directed. In many parts of our sister 
republics there is a genuine curiosity to know about us and a 
desire to visit the United States. The time is propitious, but 
we must sow the seed of congeniality. 

In this country a growing interest in Hispanic America 
is evidenced by the numerous organizations and periodicals 
throughout the country, which seek to distribute information 
on Latin America. An increasing desire to learn of her his- 
tory, literature and customs has augmented to a marked degree 
the number of courses relating to Latin America in our schools 
and colleges. Difference of language presents a difficulty, but 
not a barrier, which we are rapidly eliminating. 

This is not the place to discuss our foreign service, but the 
subject can not be passed over without reference, so important 
a bearing has it upon our Latin-American relations. Our 
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diplomatic and consular officers today are for the most part 
excellent men, active and intelligent. In the past, unfortun- 
ately, this was less frequently the case, and through ignorance 
and inexperience they lost many an opportunity to further the 
interests of the United States and were frequently out- 
manoeuvred by their foreign colleagues. Whether we adhere 
to our custom of appointing our principal diplomatic officers 
from civil life as a reward for political service, whether we 
adopt the European custom of restricting their choice to men 
appointed years back to a classified service, or, whether we 
continue our present method of straddling the two, there can 
be no dispute with the contention that those officers should be 
selected for the qualities of efficiency, intelligence, resource- 
fulness and integrity they have to offer. 

In this respect it is not without interest to compare the 
opinions of the biographer of a distinguished Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain of our day and of a French diplomatist of 
the last part of the seventeenth century. The former has 
written : 


Democratic diplomacy, on the other hand, is, owing to its disturbing 
inefficiency, very dangerous indeed. By “democratic diplomacy” I 
mean the execution of foreign policy, either by politicians themselves, 
or through the medium of untrained negotiators whom they have 
selected from among their own supporters or personal friends.2 


The Frenchman, Monsieur de Calliéres, observes in a report 
made to the Duc d’Orléans, Regent of France, and published 
in 1716: 

We find that instead of gradual promotion by degrees and by the 
evidence of proved capacity and experience, as is the case in the usages 
of war, one may see often men who have never left their own country, 
who have never applied themselves to the study of public affairs, being 
of meagre intelligence, appointed so to speak over-night to important 
embassies in countries of which they know neither the interests, the 
laws, the customs, the language, nor even the geographical situation.? 


Lest I give a wrong impression, it is only fair to Mr. Nicol- 
son, from whose recent book on Lord Curzon I have just quoted, 


1 Harold Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 
Pp. 397. 

2 Monsieur de Calliéres, On the Manner of Negotiating with Princes, 
translated from the French by A. F. Whyte (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919), 
Pp. 9. 
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to add that he also points out the ‘“ dangers of professional 
diplomacy ” when suggesting a solution to cure them. 

In treating, even thus briefly, of our relations with Latin 
America, one can not omit mention of the visit made, in 1906, 
to the principal capitals of South America by Mr. Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State. His method of approach and his 
speeches at the various functions held in his honor went far 
towards creating a more friendly feeling for the United States. 
Even today, Mr. Root is referred to by Latin Americans as 
an old friend held in affectionate remembrance. 

At the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo last 
December, our distinguished Secretary of State touched a 
chord sympathetic to the Latin-American delegates and essen- 
tially sound in itself. It was reflected in an address last 
February before the National Press Club, when he said: 


A new spirit inspired by the policy of the good neighbor was born at 
Montevideo. Without this spirit of mutual sympathy, co-operation and 
collaboration, there would be virtually no community organization any- 
where by individuals to promote community interests and community 
welfare. What is true of communities is true of nations. 


If these broad views of Mr. Hull should be accepted through- 
out the world as a basic practice of diplomacy there would be 
today far less talk of war. International relations are fre- 
quently directed by men whose training has developed a 
tendency to exaggerate opposing interests. Mutual interests 
are left to care for themselves, rather than being actively 
cultivated with a view not only to their profitable development 
but more especially to create an atmosphere favorable for the 
solution of problems, actual and potential. 

The instances I have cited could be multiplied to show that 
the general policy of the United States in its relations with 
the other republics of this hemisphere has been inspired by a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness in the pursuit of liberty and justice, 
but that various elements, some of our own making, some over 
which we have had no control and some which we should never 
have permitted to intervene, have influenced our intercourse 
with those countries so as to place us at a disadvantage, which 
we must now overcome by active consciousness of its cause and 
unflagging application of it remedy. Differences have a way 
of shriveling when subjected to the sunlight of friendship. 
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Persistent effort to seek out and to emphasize mutual interests 
can only be beneficial and would assure a successful New Deal 
not only in Latin-American relations but in all international 


relations. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. 
CHAMBERLAIN : 


I have been very much struck by the insistence of all our 
speakers on the economic side of international relations. The 
next speaker we have to address us is a man who has been 
giving his particular attention to the educational side of inter- 
national relations. I next introduce Professor Stephen P. 
Duggan, who, I may fairly say, is an American unofficial 
ambassador on educational coéperation and good will. 
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RUSSIA AND PEACE 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 


Director of the Institute of International Education 


66 ORKERS of the world unite, you have only your 

chains to lose”. This slogan sums up the for- 

eign policy of the U. S. S. R. in the years im- 
mediately following the Revolution. The Revolution was won 
largely on the demand of the Bolsheviki for “ peace, bread, 
land”’, but Lenin was able to secure acceptance of the Peace 
of Brest Litovsk only as a means of saving the Revolution in 
Russia. Trotsky and the majority of the Bolsheviki were op- 
posed to its acceptance as a betrayal of the world revolution. 
Hence the continuance of this policy indicated by the slogan. 
The policy was to ignore the governments of the capitalistic 
and imperialistic states and appeal to the workers within them. 
The world revolution was the first and most important prin- 
ciple of Soviet foreign policy, and moral and financial assis- 
tance was extended to communistic groups in the chief bour- 
geois countries of Europe to bring about collapse by means of 
strikes and sabotage. Even when the Soviet Union entered 
into normal diplomatic relations with other countries this prin- 
ciple was not forgotten. In 1922 the Treaty of Rapallo was 
signed with the other outcast state of Europe, Germany, and in 
1924 the first Labour Government in Great Britain accorded 
recognition to Russia. But in neither case was communistic 
propaganda relaxed. 

It was not very successful in the European states, but the 
efforts in the so-called backward states that were suffering 
from capitalistic imperialism met with greater success. Soviet 
aid was one of the factors which enabled Turkey to bring to 
ruin the imperialistic scheme of Great Britain, when the latter 
was using the Greeks as a spearhead in Anatolia in order to 
compel Turkey to accept the Treaty of Sévres. Instead Turkey 


was enabled to dictate to Great Britain, France and Italy the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 
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But it was with China that the Soviet had the greatest 
success. In 1924 they made a treaty with China upon terms 
of mutual equality, yielding all extraterritorial privileges and 
voluntarily placing their citizens in China upon the same plane 
as Germans, Austrians and Hungarians who had lost their 
special status as the result of the war. Moreover, the great 
success of the Chinese Nationalist Government, the Kuomin- 
tang, was secured largely as the result of the assistance in men, 
money and war material given by the Soviets. Michael 
Borodin, the representative of the Soviets, became almost a 
dictator in China, but by 1927 the Conservative element of 
the Kuomintang, thoroughly alarmed at Soviet success in com- 
munizing a large part of the people of China, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed the Communist movement wherever the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government had control and broke off all official rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Meanwhile the death of Lenin 
in 1924 had removed the stabilizing influence that had pre- 
vented the outbreak of a significant struggle within the Russian 
Communist Party, between the Trotsky faction and that of 
Stalin. Trotsky insisted that the primary aim of the Soviets 
should be the world revolution and that it was impossible to 
build a socialist state in a sea of capitalist states. The Trotsky 
faction was much encouraged by the initial success of Borodin 
in China but with its final failure in 1927 the Communist Party 
convention decided in favor of Stalin’s views and Trotsky, who 
engaged in subterranean propaganda, was exiled. It was 
decided to begin in the following year, 1928, an intensive 
scheme of industrialization under the Five Year Plan. 

While the belief in the possibility of the early triumph of 
Communism in the leading bourgeois states persisted, no in- 
terest was taken in the capitalist methods of dealing with inter- 
national problems and in particular, the problem of peace. 
When the League of Nations was formed it was considered in 
Moscow merely as an agency of the victorious capitalist powers 
to keep the defeated nations in permanent subjection and the 
proletariat everywhere voiceless. Lenin described it as “a 
band of robbers, an association of bandits who only squabble 
among themselves and do not trust each other in the slightest.” 
Nevertheless, the Soviets showed a readiness to collaborate in 
all work of a nonpolitical character such as health and opium. 
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This might have resulted in their willingness to participate in 
disarmament discussions had not M. Vorovsky, the Soviet dele- 
gate to the Lausanne Conference in May 1923, been murdered 
by a young Swiss of Russian descent who was acquitted by the 
jury. For four years thereafter Russia refused to send rep- 
resentatives to any conferences held on Swiss soil. 

But the decision in favor of the Five Year Plan completely 
changed the point of view of the Soviets on foreign policy. 
For the success of the Five Year Plan, peace with the outside 
world was absolutely essential. Peace has dominated the for- 
eign policy of the Soviets ever since. They gladly acceded to 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, though they had little faith in its 
efficacy. To maintain peace they have been willing to yield 
their control of Northern Manchuria and to suffer repeated 
insults from the Japanese. They have witnessed the ruthless 
suppression of five million members of the Communist Party 
in Germany, and of the Communists in all the neighboring 
countries, without extending aid, even without official protest. 
With the inauguration of the Five Year Plan, the world revo- 
lution ceased to be the chief raison d’étre of the Soviet régime 
and was definitely relegated to a secondary position. The 
Third International continued to hold its annual meeting, to 
engage in the usual oratory, and to provide for some activity, 
but all of diminishing intensity. 

In the meantime the Soviets have feverishly devoted them- 
selves to strengthening the army in every branch of the service, 
in infantry, in cavalry for service in the Far East, in artillery 
of the most modern types, in aircraft of the swiftest kind. Any 
one who witnessed the military display in Red Square on last 
May Day could have little doubt of the strength of the Red 
army. For the first time the Soviets this year have felt safe 
in defying the Japanese. Nevertheless, they would avoid war 
with Japan if possible, partly because they are not ready. There 
still remains a part of the Trans-Siberian Railroad that has 
not been double-tracked, and the munitions plants in Siberia 
are by no means complete. Moreover, despite the hatred of 
the Japanese in China, Russians know that little reliance can 
be placed upon help from that quarter; and despite the fact 
that in all probability American sympathy would be on their 
side, they know that the sympathy would not be transformed 
into assistance unless American interests were directly assailed. 
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But they wish to avoid war chiefly because war would be a 
terrible calamity in deferring the realization of their plan of 
socialization. The mere threat of war with Japan two years 
ago was one of the chief causes of the famine in the winter of 
1932-33. The requisitions made upon the peasants to supply 
grain for the army in Siberia not only deprived them of neces- 
sary seed for planting the new harvest and feeding their cattle, 
but aroused the indignant farm population of some regions to 
adopt a policy of sabotage. 

Neither, for that matter, do the Japanese want war now. 
They are thoroughly aware that war against an army with the 
equipment and morale of the Red army today would be a very 
different thing from war against the inefficient Russian army 
of 1905 which, nevertheless, brought them to the verge of 
exhaustion. They are also aware that their successes in Man- 
churia and China have been against Chinese bandits or 
Chinese armies whose commanders could be bribed. Foreign 
military authorities have asserted that, despite its excellent 
morale, the Japanese army /has by no means the strength that 
it is assumed to have in the*West. The poor showing made by 
the army in the Shanghai affair confirmed this impression. 
The realization of this by the Japanese may explain the enor- 
mous increase in their military budget for the coming year. 

Despite the attitude of the two countries in wishing to avoid 
war now, the opinion this spring, both among Communists and 
foreigners in Russia, was that it would be deferred only for a 
year, or at most two. This was because of the danger of inci- 
dents that might bring about conflict, but particularly because 
of the growing belief in Japan that the conflict is inevitable 
anyhow and that every year’s delay means added advantage 
to the Russians. The Russians are convinced that if war 
comes, though it will be a war of attrition, it will nevertheless 
be a fight to the finish. What victory for either side means 
for the West is an interesting problem. Would a Russian vic- 
tory mean an attempt to communize China and possibly to 
extend the attempt to other places such as India? Would a 
Japanese victory mean the establishment of a real hegemony 
over China and the attempt to exclude foreigners from com- 
peting in its markets? 
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But events have moved fast since last spring and moved in 
such a way as to give Japan cause for hesitation about begin- 
ning a conflict and at the same time to give the Soviets increased 
confidence in their diplomatic position. If Japan fears an 
unfriendly China on her flank in case of war with Russia, 
Russia has felt herself even more vulnerable on her western 
frontier. To be compelled to divide her forces to face an 
enemy in the west at the same time that she had to fight Japan 
in the east, might mean defeat, and would certainly mean 
indefinite postponement of socialization within Russia. Hence 
the keen desire since the beginning of the Five Year Plan to 
obtain formal recognition by the principal capitalist govern- 
ments and the establishment of normal political and commercial 
relations. Russia endeavored, moreover, to safeguard herself 
in the west by non-aggression agreements with her neighbors 
of a most explicit nature including the definition of the ag- 
gressor, although the possibility of such a definition had been 
denied in 1923 by M. Chicherin, then Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Until the rise of Hitler, Russia was the strongest advocate 
of disarmament and of the release of the defeated nations from 
the shackles of the Versailles Treaty. From the date of the 
Rapallo Treaty, 1922, she regarded Germany as her one 
friend among the great powers, and was loud in her denuncia- 
tion of the imperialistic victors of Versailles. Hitler’s success 
in an electoral campaign based upon the communistic peril 
changed all that. Formerly the Soviets appealed to the 
Russian people for support on the ground that the capitalist 
nations were determined to intervene to prevent the success of 
the first workers’ republic. Today that appeal is concentrated 
against Germany. Herr Rosenberg’s public pronouncement 
that Germany looks to the east for her future and the constant 
denunciation of a Communist régime by the Nazi leader have 
convinced the Soviets that Germany is now their greatest 
enemy in Europe; that Germany is determined to dismember 
Russia and if possible to detach the Ukraine. There is a great 
deal of local patriotism in the Ukraine and a great deal of 
resentment against the U. S. S. R.; but the experience of the 
Ukrainians with Germany, following the Russian débacle near 
the close of the World War, ought not to promise much of a 
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welcome for Germans in the Ukraine, in any event. Never- 
theless the attitude of Germany has given the Soviets some 
concern about the ten-year peace treaty that Germany made 
with Poland, despite the existence of a Russian non-aggression 
treaty with Poland. 

Hence the complete re-orientation of Soviet foreign policy 
toward codperation with France and her allies of the Little 
Entente, whom the Soviets regarded as their worst enemies a 
decade ago. The Soviet leaders are realists. They have 
decided that disarmament is a failure. From being the 
strongest supporters at Geneva of British advocacy of disarma- 
ment, they have made a complete right-about to strong support 
of French advocacy of security. To them disarmament means 
German rearmament, and a rearmed Germany the Soviets 
now consider as great a menace to them as to France. Despite 
their extreme denunciations, in the early days, of the imper- 
ialistic system of alliances, the pacts of mutual assistance that 
M. Litvinoff is attempting to develop are little less than the 
same thing under another name. But in the case of war with 
Japan a French alliance would in all probability immobilize an 
enemy in the west. 

M. Litvinoff’s skillful diplomacy in offering in conjunction 
with Germany to guarantee the integrity of the Baltic states— 
an offer which was declined by Germany—made a deep im- 
pression on the Baltic states and the Little Entente. All the 
members of the Little Entente and of the Balkan Pact save 
Yugoslavia have finally recognized Russia and entered into 
non-aggression pacts with her. But M. Litvinoff’s suggestion 
for an “ Eastern Locarno’’, to include Russia and Germany 
with the group of states that are their neighbors in the south 
and east, failed. An “ Eastern Locarno” containing a pact of 
mutual assistance in case of unprovoked aggression Germany 
regarded as weighted against her, and Poland for diplomatic 
reasons of her own also rejected it. This convinced the Soviet 
Union that its methods of improving its international position 
through the conclusion of bilateral pacts with its neighbors did 
not go farenough. These pacts provided only for non-aggres- 
sion and neutrality, and not for positive action, since the other 
signatories had to steer clear of all possible conflicts between 
their obligations under these pacts and those to which they had 
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subscribed in the League Covenant. The value of the League 
as the only existing instrument of collective consultation and 
action began to receive recognition in Moscow. The Soviets 
could not expect to get the benefits of foreign sympathy and 
support without being involved in the risks and obligations 
inherent in such systems of collective action as already existed. 
Moreover, Japan continued her refusal of the Soviet’s offer of 
a non-aggression pact and the indications of German aims and 
ambitions continued to be regarded by the Soviets as un- 
friendly. Whereas in the earlier years Russia’s potential ene- 
mies were to be found inside the League, they were now 
outside, both Japan and Germany having withdrawn from the 
League. Membership in the League, therefore, provided the 
simplest means of collaboration with those powers whose in- 
terest in peace was the same as Russia’s. An invitation from 
thirty states to join the League was accepted and on September 
18, 1934, the third anniversary of Japan’s action in violation 
of the Covenant in Manchuria, Russia became a member of 
the League of Nations and was accorded a permanent seat on 
the Council. The change in the Soviet’s point of view was 
momentous. Until the accession of Hitler to power in Ger- 
many, the Soviets were uncompromisingly critical of the 
League, suspicious of all its motives and contemptuous as to 
the usefulness of its activities. In the early spring, however, 
the Soviet official press had begun the task of familiarizing the 
public with the idea of Soviet entry into the League. On May 
28th Pravda asserted that the “ old” League had been intended 
as an organ for the imperialistic enslavement of the small 
dependent states, but now those same states knew that only the 
participation of the Soviets in the League could free it from 
being used by individual Great Powers for their own imper- 
ialistic ends. 

As a matter of fact, Russia has become a conservative force 
in foreign affairs, an upholder of the status quo. It is an 
additional evidence of the movement towards a bourgeois men- 
tality in the control of affairs internal and external. 

There can be hardly any doubt that Russia’s entrance into 
the League is an action that will strengthen the forces of peace, 
certainly at the present time. One cannot visit Russia, how- 
ever, without being impressed by the growth of the spirit of 
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nationalism. There is much talk among the young Communists 
of the need ‘“‘ to defend the Socialist Fatherland.” The army 
is a prime favorite among the young and it receives first con; 
sideration in the national budget. The Soviet army is rep- 
resented as being free from the imperialistic aims that char- 
acterize other armies. Children in the schools are taught ad- 
miration for the army. Whether this kind of education, in the 
course of time will have the usual result of creating an uncrit- 
ical nationalism, dedicated to ‘“‘ my country, right or wrong”, 
only time can tell. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. 
CHAMBERLAIN: 


I know you will all bear testimony with me to the skill with 
which Dr. Duggan plays one of the important rdles of the 
American Ambassador, official or unofficial. Not only does he 
go abroad to tell the foreigners what we are thinking, but also 
he is very skilful in his ability to tell us what foreign peoples 
are thinking, and thereby to help our understanding of our 
own problem in the world. 

Our last speaker is announced on the program with a humble 
title, Professor of History in Columbia University. He is 
qualified in particular to speak on the question of “‘ The United 
States in International Organization ”’, and on the psychological 
side of that subject he has had interesting experience in his 
position as a member of the Committee on International Co- 
Operation of the League. One of his great services has been 
in making the United States better understood to foreign 
countries and foreign countries better understood here. I 
think I can add that another of his distinguished services has 
been the rdle he played in persuading the Congress of the 
United States to accept membership for the United States in 
the International Labour Office. Professor Shotwell! 
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THE UNITED STATES IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Director, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 


Y TASK, as announced in the program, is to build an 
organization of the world, as it were, either upon the 
program of this afternoon, or with due regard to it. 

Fortunately, that task is not so difficult as it may seem at first 
sight. Mr. Fosdick almost covered the whole field in the 
first speech; for, at least, if the United States should join the 
League, or, shall we say, should snuggle up to it more closely 
and more effectively, the whole problem would shift its base, 
and I note with great satisfaction that the State of Massa- 
chusetts is bearing the banner in a forward movement in that 
regard. 

Mr. Sayre gave the warning that the peace movement and 
world organization must not rest upon sentiment, the shifting 
sands of emotion; but for long that was the basis of the peace 
movement. The reason is to be found not in the psychology 
of the peace movement itself, but in the fact that the move- 
ment deals with one of the major crises in the life of men and 
nations; and religion, and emotion, and sentiment center upon 
those crises. 

Religion is to a large degree a matter of crisis action and 
reaction, and so it was not at all a strange phenomenon that 
the peace movement, which dealt with this fundamental prob- 
lem of the life and death of vast masses of mankind, should 
come within the purview of the emotional rather than the 
rational action of even the civilized world. Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Sayre proceeded with his analysis of the problems con- 
fronting this country and the world, it became evident that 
the problems of war and peace are, after all, problems that 
are rooted not only in the emotional actions and reactions, but 
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jn the material and real interests of individuals and of peoples. 
The study of the data of war, for which he called, is a subject 
still lacking almost entirely in our academic curricula. 

War is, after all, worthy of scientific consideration in view 
of the fact that it has determined the great crises of history 
and the drift of events, stabilized governments and made prog- 
ress possible as well as interfered with and obstructed progress 
and served as an instrument of tyranny. 

This major phenomenon in human affairs calls for more in- 
tensive consideration and, as Mr. Sayre pointed out, we may 
ultimately discover that the consequences of one war tend very 
largely to become the causes of another, unless (this was not 
in what he said) there be some way of changing the drift and 
current of events, so that the future war, which should naturally 
follow out of the consequences of the past war, does not really 
happen. One thing cannot be the cause of another if the 
second does not materialize. 

So, the main problem, the realistic problem of the peace 
movement of today, is to attempt to interject between cause 
and effect some changing element in human affairs which will, 
to some extent, at least, give us a guarantee of a different 
future. However that may be, that is not the subject of my 
discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. Sayre made quite clear, at the end, the point that peace 
is now a problem of practical politics the world over, that it 
is an element in the economic adjustment as well as the political 
adjustment of nations, for credit is impossible in a world that 
cannot calculate upon its future. The incalculability of a 
world based on a war system is known to all history. There- 
fore, if progress is to be stable and the hopes of the future 
realizable, we must shift our discussion from the sentimental 
consideration of real issues—there are real issues in sentiment 
and emotions—over to another field where we may have more 
control of the compelling environment. 

Mr. Bliss gave this discussion a specific application to South 
America. I hope that everyone here will recall his passing 
reference to the great services of Elihu Root in 1906, and all 
through his administration, in attempting to change the rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin America; and also 
to Secretary Hull’s great contribution at Montevideo, where 
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the policy of the good neighbor, interpreted in realistic terms 
and not in sentimental terms by Mr. Hull, was taken as the 
conception of a world in which gentlemen may deal with 
gentlemen on even terms. 

President Roosevelt has stated that the good neighbor was 
one who in respecting himself expected of others the same kind 
of respect for his rights, who was conscious of obligations to the 
community and therefore by implication would expect of the 
other members of the community the same kind of good 
neighborship. 

Just a moment more about the South American scene. 
While in the past we have had the declaration of policy and the 
illustration of it in the hands of capable representatives of the 
best American tradition, nevertheless what intervened? Dollar 
diplomacy, turning back the clock, so that South America was 
unable to calculate upon the continuance of policy which had 
been promised to them by those who for the time being held out 
the allurement of a better relationship between the United 
States and the South. What is obviously implied in Monte- 
video, as well as in the history that preceded it, is that the 
relationship between the United States and South America, as 
between the United States and all the world, should be secured 
from those reversions to more primitive types which intervene 
between the periods of history registered in our school text- 
books. How we shall approach that problem, we will see in 
a moment. 

Mr. Duggan dealt with a country that has cut loose from 
the past, cut its ties. He gives it a good international record 
and I agree. But are we to envisage world organization on 
the terms laid down by Soviet or Communist philosophy? 

If economics rules the affairs of mankind, I should like to 
speak here for the Communist philosophy. The machine is a 
social instrument, and to that extent the world of machines 
must be socialized. But, as a historian, I am aware of the fact 
that the world is not only a world of machines. It also carries 
the heritage of nations with it, prejudices, and the tendency of 
peoples to cohere along lines laid down for them which they 
regard as more or less inherent in their own situation, blood 
ties, kinship, nationality, and all that goes deep into our emo- 


tional background—and remember that that is the deepest thing 
in us. 
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These forces tend to cut in upon the organization of eco- 
nomics and upon the social structure based on machines and 
economics and profit, and even economic justice. They tend, 
as Professor Duggan showed latterly, to make even Soviet 
Russia develop the same kind of nationalism as was developed 
in England first, before the nineteenth century, and throughout 
Western Europe through the nineteenth century. 

My vision of world organization is not wholly Communistic, 
as you see. No historian’s, I think, can be, unless he allows 
his scheme and synthesis of history to be dictated to him by the 
economic philosophy of Karl Marx. Therefore, finally, you 
see, there is a place for the historian, and, as my chair is his- 
tory, I have now a chance to speak in my own language. 

The need for this is clear when you look at the problem 
before us. No serious student of society would attempt to 
outline the organization of the present or the future without 
continually refreshing his mind with a knowledge of what 
has taken place in the past. It is only out of the critical, not 
the dogmatic, study of past events that we can project our 
intelligence into the dimness of the future. 

Now, the great creation of modern history with which we 
have stopped, is the national state. The national state is rooted 
in a process that extended for centuries, from beyond the days 
of the early parliaments of the thirteenth century, slowly coher- 
ing, giving satisfaction to those who looked to a greater degree 
of organization of justice, and to those who were anxious to 
secure representative control of the spending of their money 
by the sovereign. This process of creation of the moderate state 
culminated in the nineteenth century. The expression of its 
complete achievement was a theory of sovereignty free from 
any outside control whatever. In the view of the extreme 
political theorists, the state owed no obligation of a formal and 
legal kind to anything but itself, except those engagements 
which it freely made with other sovereign states. 

Under such circumstances you have a situation that is noth- 
ing but organized anarchy. The way to get rid of war was to 
have your country stay out of the wars of others as much as 
possible. Neutrality was, therefore, a method by which war 
would narrow in scope as time went on, and was wholly good. 
Such, at least, was the theory of neutrality, but, as has recently 
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been shown so brilliantly by Mr. Charles Warren and others, 
neutral rights came to the fore with a further development of 
the national state and with the development of its desire for 
neutrality, for neutral rights meant the right of a nation not at 
war to maintain for itself full peace-time privileges in a world 
where other nations were at war. That is a very dangerous 
situation. It results, as you can see without going back any 
farther in history than the World War itself, in getting into war 
through our very insistence on our neutral rights. 

The achievement of a safe international community is not 
to be sought by further insistence on those lines. I have no 
time to speak at length on that subject, although I wish it were 
possible. The reminder that I should like to give you is that 
under such conditions the international community was unable 
to make any serious headway; even the right of a neutral to 
mediate between warring nations was a slow and tentative 
growth. You find it from time to time brought out in the 
earlier diplomatic history, but it came to the fore in the Con- 
gress of Paris, 1856, and again in The Hague Conference, 
1899, and out of it was built our first device, the United States’ 
first series of treaties to get rid of war. The Bryan Treaties 
were the first consciously directed to that end. 

The Bryan Treaties were called the “ cooling-off’’ treaties, 
the treaties of conciliation. That series was much more 
important, much more valid, than people at the time gave 
them credit for being. One difficulty was that if the system 
of bilateral engagements between nations were completed, 
you would have to set up some three thousand separate 
commissions of inquiry or mediation, or conciliation, and it 
might not be easy to find the necessary number of specialists 
from the different nations; moreover, if peace was maintained 
for a considerable time, you would forget all about it, as really 
happened. Hence these separate devices, these commissions, 
were not as effective in practice as they might seem to be in 
theory. 

Arbitration treaties come next in my list of devices to preserve 
peace, not the next chronologically. There are many people 
in this country who think the only obligation the United States 
need take in order to safeguard itself against the recurrence 
of war is to enter into arbitration treaties. They should look 
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into the history of arbitration treaties, and find that in the 
time of Cleveland we were almost as far on with them as we 
are now. We have made hardly any advance, we will say 
from 1887 or so to the present time. The United States Senate 
makes sure that all we ever have in the line of an arbitration 
treaty is an agreement with the kind of nation that we think 
might conceivably present a case to us that would be the kind 
of case that the Senate would accept as suitable for arbitration. 

Arbitration, then, is really a matter of more hopeful experi- 
ment in other parts of the world than with ourselves. 

After the World War, we turned to disarmament. I wish 
I had time to give you my full opinion of those who thought 
that you could get rid of the problem of peace by arithmetic, 
by simply falling back upon ratios, 5-5-3, or 10-10-7—I don’t 
care what—and by substituting a philosophy of arithmetic, if 
you will, for the League of Nations, which the United States 
was trying to avoid. My views are sufficiently known, I think, 
to some of you to make it unnecessary for me to apologize for 
my attack upon that method. I have fairly well stood for the 
policies of disarmament, but I want to go at it the right way. 

The next method was one which held a much greater 
promise before us, that of outlawing war, the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty. In Article II of that Treaty, there was a call 
for the substitute for war. That is the path to disarmament, 
and the basis upon which you can build international organi- 
zation. What is the substitute? 

First of all, with reference to what Mr. Bliss has brought 
out, let me remind you, diplomacy still remains. That is the 
thing the peace workers of today are too inclined to leave out 
of their statement of recent history. Diplomacy still, primar- 
ily! Second, institutions, arbitration, yes, the World Court. 
Surely I don’t need to spend even a minute on the World Court 
and the need of our joining it at the present time; it is so 
obvious. I pass to something else and that something else is 
the League. 

The League has suffered in this country from doctrinaire 
attitudes on both sides, doctrinaire pro-League, and doctrinaire 
anti-League attitudes. Now history comes once more to our 
relief, because the League itself has a history that has steadily 
proceeded on more realistic lines and away from the doctrin- 
aire insistence on the Covenant and only the Covenant. 
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During its history some fifty efforts have been made to re- 
vise the text of the Covenant or modify it by interpretation. 
The Protocol of Geneva of 1924 was one; the Locarno Treaty 
in a sense was another; and through these and other—I have 
only time to mention two out of the fifty—efforts at modifying 
the Covenant, the League was made stronger on the whole in 
the early years. The Scandinavian nations, the outlying na- 
tions, claimed that any increase in the commitments under 
Article X or Article XVI would make it impossible for them 
to fulfill their obligations of membership. Right from the 
earliest Assembly on, there was a trend towards what I would 
call federalism in the political philosophy of the League. 

That, to me, is the hope of the whole situation, the progress 
of federalism. Federalism implies that the vital issues be- 
tween nations will rarely go to arbitration or the World Court, 
for a judicial settlement in which you have to accept a verdict. 
They will find a way to the more adjustable machinery of 
conference and consultation, whereby nations will be able to 
save face and hold apparently to their cause, while accept- 
ing some suggestion, program or policy not in the agenda. 

The method of conference and consultation which the League 
of Nations provides is the device that is most suited for ending 
wars because it is pertinent to politics. It is the heart of the 
peace strategy. 

Now, then, if the members of the League are prepared to 
accept a modification of the strict, strong, rock-built basis of 
the Peace Conference Covenant, what about the United States? 

No one could charge M. Paul-Boncour with being a traitor to 
the League, the man who succeeded Briand at Geneva and 
fought through the Protocol of Geneva, former Foreign Min- 
ister of France, the head of the Committee on National Security 
of France. M. Paul-Boncour finally summed up the situation 
by saying this League of Nations should group nations with 
varying obligations around the vortex which is war (drawing 
upon the figure of Dante’s “ Inferno’’, the war which is hell). 
Around this vortex there would be the outer rim where nations 
relatively safe could still give that measure of codperation 
which was suited to their own interests, which grew out of their 
own situation and circumstance, and which was understandable 
by them in terms of their historic heritage. 
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Out on the outer rim lies the United States, and the Foreign 
Minister of France (he wasn’t Foreign Minister just at the 
moment), the man who held the thesis of the ultimate security 
of Europe more strongly than any other statesman at Geneva, 
said that if the United States would take the full obligations 
of the Kellogg Pact and apply them to the understanding of 
what the outer rim would mean to those near the vortex, it 
would be all that Europe would ask of us. It would be the 
full measure of our codperation, because it would be calculable 
in terms of our own interest and our history. Instead of delud- 
ing the world with high hopes, illusions of a peace unrealiz- 
able in terms of the policing of the whole world by a joint army 
under the banners of the League, you would have those coér- 
dinated regional powers that are close at hand realizing their 
neighborhood needs, dealing in their own terms under the Cov- 
enant. While nations would be prevented by the Covenant from 
forming those alliances which call for the hostility of other 
alliances, you would have that full measure of neighborhood 
action and of codperation between the heart of the vortex and 
outside. The outside might still be conscious of the fact that 
the vortex might grow, and that its own human, as well as 
material, interests keep it forever looking over the verge into 
that seething cauldron, alive to all the danger before it, and 
aware that, after all, it had a blessed freedom from the full 
measure of immolation and sacrifice. 

The United States could then develop that other aspect of 
the organization of peace of which I have not had time to 
speak, which is, after all, more important than the mere avert- 
ing of war, the upbuilding of those elements of social justice 
at home and among nations upon which the peace of the world, 
as the Treaty of Versailles itself proclaimed, ultimately rests. 

Anticipating conflict is the only safe way to get rid of it. 
In the long day’s work, the processes of peace depend on con- 
sultation and conference, and upon such devices as the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which, thank God, we have now fully 
entered. Such methods may help to bring nations to a fuller 
sense of justice, not as a sentiment or emotion, but as the em- 
bodied, steady and institutional action of nations that can rely 
upon the future, as well as make sure of their present attitudes. 
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That kind of institutional organization of peace is the only 
hope of mankind for getting rid not merely of armaments that 
confront us at the present, but of the consequences of those 
armaments when force measures itself against idealism, and 
nearly always wins. 

It is on those terms and those alone that statesmen can ven- 
ture to rely upon that slogan which has misled many people in 
the past, the public opinion of mankind. The public opinion 
of mankind is largely emotional and largely sentimental, and 
largely evanescent and transitory, and unless you and I are 
capable of embodying our emotions and our ideals in institu- 
tions which will continue for us our past ideals, we had better 


accept the policy of isolation with all its cost, for it is the only 
safe alternative. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. 
CHAMBERLAIN : 


This ends the formal part of our afternoon’s proceedings, 
and I am sure that I express the opinion of all of those present 
here that it has been a very interesting and very helpful series 
of papers. They have made a substantial contribution to the 
understanding of questions of the first importance. 
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THE STABILIZATION OF PEACE 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WORLD PEACE 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
Presiding Officer and President of the Academy 


dowment for International Peace present as a topic for 

your consideration tonight the Outlook for World Peace. 
These two organizations, undaunted by the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of today, face the subject of peace with a deter- 
mination to see all that the present will let them see. They 
approach it in no spirit of defeat, but rather one of resolution. 
Such might be expected of the Carnegie Endowment under the 
leadership of the distinguished President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose voice has been lifted for sanity and peace in every 
land. We all wish that it might have been heard again tonight. 

All day long, able and confident men have discussed the 
subject of Stabilization of Peace in detail with the same devo- 
tion and enthusiasm as though it could be accomplished to- 
morrow. To them I extend the thanks of the Academy. 

Men want peace just as they want prosperity. The problem 
is not what we want but how to get it. There the conflict arises. 
When something is right, when it ought to be attainable, and 
yet is not obtained, men become first impatient, then angry, 
and then disheartened. Just as they protest want in the midst 
of plenty, so they cry out against war in a world that ought at 
least to be sane. In either field great masses everywhere wel- 
come a hopeful leader. That is shown by their support of the 
President of the United States in his valiant effort to destroy 
the spectre of want and never to permit it to rise again. That 
is shown by the support in various countries of men who 
promise to subvert hopelessness, even by war. When men take 
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up arms to rescue themselves from that despair which has led 
to desperation, it is a new menace to our future. It is the chaos 
of despondency even more than the confidence of aggression 
that we must fear. Resolute and hopeful leadership for peace 
needs now your insistent support, based on the confident and 
well-founded belief that the great majority of men of every 
color, creed and tongue are sane and wholesome folks who have 
no wish to kill or injure others as the price of living together 
on this little globe, which is being so rapidly compressed that 
time and space already have been eliminated in communication 
and are becoming negligible in transportation. Such is the 
belief that brought these men to us today and such must be 
yours tonight. 

If our economic attempt to stamp out want has not succeeded, 
we have at least learned how to produce the plenty, which is a 
long step forward. If our political machinery for the preser- 
vation of peace has met with discouragement, we have at least 
learned that disputes cam be settled without resort to arms. We 
must be philosophical about our failures. I commend the at- 
titude of my old friend in the country who, having sent his 
hogs to market, said, ‘‘ They didn’t weigh as much as I expected 
and I didn’t expect they would.” Man’s performance can 
never keep up with his expectations. His house is never as 
perfect as the vision he gets from the architect’s drawing. Ex- 
perienced men do not expect it. It is only the inexperienced 
who, seeing so clearly the errors in what has been done, mistake 
their capacity in this simple field of discovery for that rare 
genius that can avoid all troubles in what is to be done. Too 
high promises, too confident expectations only end in blasted 
hopes, and nothing is more demoralizing. The endeavor to 
secure peace in a troubled world requires both patience and a 
firm resolve. 

Our efforts for peace leave us in a frame of mind not unlike 
that of the research worker who, thinking that he was nearly 
at the end of a long and costly experiment, suddenly finds his 
retort blown up and his material scattered to the winds. With 
dismay he looks about him. So many elements which he 
thought were certain, so many properties and characteristics 
which he thought were settled, all discovered after great sacri- 
fice and patient struggle, suddenly behave in the crucible of 
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this time not as fixed, but so unstable as to defy control. What 
shall we say when in the table of the elements one so lethargic 
as gold becomes as unstable as hydrogen? Or, to drop the 
figure, what shall we say when covenants even of great nations, 
solemnly and willingly made, suddenly lose their compelling 
force? 

Is it any wonder that both individuals and nations vainly 
seek an isolation which they never can attain? When man 
invented the wheel and axle he forged the first weapon with 
which to destroy his own isolation, and when he put unlimited 
inanimate tireless power back of that wheel he destroyed all 
possibility of isolation wherever wheels could run. And when 
he resorted to the air and travelled from England to Australia 
in seventy-two hours, and from Australia to San Francisco, he 
demonstrated at once the impossibility of the isolation of 
nations, either by imaginary political frontiers or even those 
more rugged natural boundaries like seas and mountains. If 
man’s effort be successful, as it probably will, to escape the 
resistance of the lower air by making the stratosphere the high- 
way of the world then indeed we shall have compressed this 
little planet into a neighborhood of close physical contacts. 
Under such circumstances, whether we like it or not, we shall 
have to learn to live together in close quarters either in peace 
or war, and it will have to be peace, to save us from our own 
destruction. There can be no doubt about the ultimate result. 
The only question is what price we shall pay in the process of 
learning the inevitable. 

Just as individuals have been compelled to accept govern- 
ment and law and the peaceful settlement of their disputes so 
nations will be compelled to do the same. The destiny of the 
race will be settled by that unrestrainable search for truth, that 
flair for invention and adventure, which is so feverishly going 
on everywhere. If politicians will not make peace the research 
laboratories of the world will compel them to. 

Again I say we must not be discouraged by our failures. 
One must be prepared to fail in many trials in order to succeed 
in one. We must not hope for too much, and most of all we 
must not try for too much. On this point of trying for too 
much at once I commend the observation of the wise and ex- 
perienced farmer who recently said to me, “ Our trouble is that 
we get too much hay down.” 
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Conditions everywhere in the world today are a challenge 
to our patience and our faith. I expect that the very reaction 
from current recklessness will be strong enough to carry us 
forward on our way. Indeed, we are not without signs that it 
is doing so. They are slight, to be sure, hesitant wavering 
signs, just as they are in our economic recovery, but I have an 
abiding faith, which only death can destroy, that as nothing 
can prevent the economic recovery of this nation—although 
some things may delay it—so nothing can stop recovery of 
sanity and honor and a desire for order and peace in this world 
of civilized nations which are, after all, composed of well- 
meaning men and women. Covenants are covenants still, 
however much men may childishly play with them in cheerful 
or reckless disregard of fate, or however much, in anger or in 
despair, without regard to themselves or history, they madly 
try to strike them down. 

Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, I have the privilege of pre- 
senting to you two Americans, men of wide horizons, accus- 
tomed to measure the fluctuating uncertainties of the kaleido- 
scopic present against the background of what has been so 
suggestively called the ‘‘ dusty yesterday ”; men who are able 
to project the present into the still more dusty tomorrow. 

The Editor of The Texas Weekly has demonstrated what we 
all deep down in our hearts believe, but what so often we 
appear to doubt, and that is that a voice of clearness and of 
power, expressing sane ideas with courage, can be heard around 
the world. It matters not where the gun is fired. It may be 
Concord Bridge or Dallas, Texas. I have the honor, ladies 
and gentlemen, to present to you Mr. Peter Molyneaux. 
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the public square of a county-seat town one morning, and 

one of them asked the other: “ Colonel, what’s going 
on down at the Court House?” The other replied: “ Why, 
Major Buckner, sir, is delivering an oration. Major Buckner, 
you know, is a born orator.” “A born orator?” asked the 
first colonel. “ Just what do you mean by a born orator?” 
“Well, sir,” replied the other, “I’ll tell you. If you or I 
were asked how much two and two made, we would promptly 
answer four. But if you were to ask that question of a born 
orator, he would give you no such commonplace and prosaic 
answer. Not by a jugful. A born orator would answer in 
this wise: ‘ When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary to take an integer of the second denomination and 
add it to an integer of like denomination, the result, sir,—and 
I defy anyone to contradict me—the result, sir,—and I have 
the whole science of mathematics to back me up—the result, 
sir,—as is attested by the sages of all the ages, and is proved 
in this modern age by that ingenious device known as the add- 
ing machine—the result, sir, is four.’ ” 

I thought of this story when I first learned that I was ex- 
pected to speak to you tonight on “ The Outlook for World 
Peace’. For I must confess that I felt somewhat at a loss. 
I had some ideas about who would comprise this audience. I 
have attended meetings and dinners of the Academy before. 
And I was sure that a good percentage of you would know 
much more about the outlook for world peace, and that at first 
hand, than I could possibly know, even if I should put in several 
weeks boning up on the subject by reading and digesting what 
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many of you have written about it. It seemed to me that it 
would be an act of presumption on my part to try to talk about 
such a subject in the presence of such an audience. I say | 
thought of this story, and for a moment devoutly wished I 
were a born orator. 

For, being a Southerner, and having recently been charged 
with wanting to start the Civil War all over again, it occurred 
to me that I might assure you that world peace is in no danger 
of being disturbed by anything of that kind, and that I might 
then proceed in an attempt to emulate Henry Grady and wax 
eloquent over the circumstance that there no longer is any 
North or South, inasmuch as we are now all united under the 
good old NRA. But you have to be a born orator to do that 
kind of thing successfully, and I am not a born orator. Be- 
sides, a born orator would require more than thirty minutes 
even to approach doing justice to such an expansive subject as 
“ The Outlook for World Peace ”’. 

The last time I was present at a dinner of the Academy was 
more than two yearsago. One of the speakers on that occasion 
was Sir Josiah Stamp, and I distinctly recall that he began his 
remarks by begging the chairman to absolve him from the 
necessity of approaching his subject from exactly the point of 
view assigned him. The other speaker was a distinguished 
United States Senator, and he closed his address with this ring- 
ing declaration: “ Fellow Americans, we have the courage and 
the faith. We shall not be found wanting. Our country will 
be the next country to balance its budget.” 

These precedents give me courage. I shall try to relate my 
remarks to the stated subject sufficiently to dispense with the 
formality of begging absolution from the chairman. And I 
don’t think I shall say anything tonight quite so reckless as 
the declaration of the distinguished Senator. 

However, I am serious about the presumption of my attempt- 
ing to address an audience like this on such a subject as the 
outlook for world peace. I am a provincial journalist whose 
weekly task it is to concern himself primarily with the prob- 
lems of a single state, and to discuss them for readers who are 
chiefly citizens of a single state. I have never set foot outside 
of North America, and I know nothing about any other part 
of the world at first hand. It would indeed be presumptuous, 
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it would be an unwarranted and impertinent encroachment on 
your time and patience, to say nothing of your tolerance, if I 
were to undertake, before such an audience, anything like an 
appraisal of the probability of war or peace among the nations 
of the world, on the basis of any pretended special knowledge 
of existing situations likely to make for war or peace. If I 
felt that the limits of this evening’s theme required that I do 
anything of this kind, I should not presume to address you 
at all. 

In his recent annual report as director of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Dr. Butler has this to say: 


If it be even partially true that the economic motive is dominant in 
the mind of most human beings, then there is no more important task 
before the world’s intelligence and the world’s scholarship than to make 
it clear to the public opinion of the people of every nation which hopes 
to be deemed civilized, how directly the loss, the suffering, and the 
distress which they are now compelled to endure are the effect and 
the result of the World War. 


I agree with Dr. Butler that there is no more important task 
before us than this. And the outlook for world peace, as I 
see it, will depend to a determining degree upon our success in 
performing this task. Recently James P. Warburg, who is a 
master of clear and simple statement, phrased a striking con- 
fession of faith, which I could wish to see in the hands of every 
American who can read, and which I think sums this up in a 
formula. 


I believe that the primary cause of the world depression is to be found 
in the World War, and I am convinced that the primary economic 
necessity of the future is the prevention of war. I believe that a 
policy of economic nationalism leads to war, and that a policy of inter- 
national codperation and the promotion of international trade leads to 
peace. 


This, I say, sums the matter up in a clear and simple state- 
ment. And it is in the light of this that I speak to you of the 
outlook for world peace. I believe that the primary cause of 
the world depression is to be found in the World War and that 
the primary economic necessity of the future is the prevention 
of war. And I believe, too, that the immediate task in rela- 
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tion to the prevention of war is to check the process of disin- 
tegration which had its origin in the World War and to begin 
the work of world reconstruction through patient and persistent 
international codperation. More than that, I believe also that 
as the richest and most powerful nation in the world, it is the 
duty of the United States to follow a policy of positive and 
aggressive leadership in initiating and carrying forward this 
work of reconstruction. 

I am conscious that I am but repeating what some of you 
have been saying for fifteen years. I am conscious also that 
probably at no time in the past has it seemed less likely than 
today that the United States will assume this duty and under- 
take this rdle of leadership in the aggressive spirit which is 
essential to success. Reginald McKenna told us shortly after 
the war that “ if the broken nations of Europe are not restored, 
even the states still solvent will slip one by one into the general 
ruin.” And more than a decade later, at the London Con- 
ference last year, Cordell Hull, the American Secretary of 
State, declared that “the world cannot go on as it is going 
at present.”’ Secretary Hull expressed the hope that the con- 
ference would create a unified leadership and program that 
would carry hope to the unnumbered millions in distress 
throughout the world. But in the same breath, while express- 
ing faith that a change could be brought about, he admitted 
that public opinion in the countries represented by his hearers 
was not prepared to support such a program. “ While it is 
true ’’, he said, “‘ that at present there does not exist a sufficiently 
informed public opinion in support of a necessary program of 
international codperation, it is my firm conviction that the 
losses and suffering of people in every country have been so 
great that they can soon be aroused into aggressive support 
of such a program.” Few Americans believed that Reginald 
McKenna’s warning could apply to this country, and even 
today, when that warning has come to sound like prophecy, it 
is doubtful that any great percentage of Americans are ready 
to heed its implications. As for Secretary Hull’s expression of 
faith that the losses and suffering of the people have been so 
great that they could soon be aroused into aggressive support 
of a program of international codperation, all that need be said 
is that, as it turned out, public opinion in our own country 
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made impossible the development of the joint leadership and 
program for which he prayed. We have just held an election 
and named a new Congress, and if there has been any indica- 
tion whatever that the electorate which participated in that 
election, or the candidates of either party, who are supposed to 
provide that electorate with leadership, have even a suspicion 
of the real condition of the world or of the relation of the 
United States to that condition, I have been unable to discover 
it. There is a sense in which it may be truly said that an unin- 
formed and mistaken public opinion in all countries has been 
responsible for most of the calamities which have befallen the 
world during the past fifteen years. 

It is now more than twelve years since two American writers, 
Harold G. Moulton and John P. Bass, summoned us to a cru- 
sade to awaken public opinion to the necessity of international 
codperation. European peoples ”’, they wrote, 


must be made to realize that only through international codperation 
can economic and social disintegration be avoided. The people of the 
United States must also be made to appreciate the fundamental depen- 
dency of American prosperity upon the balance sheet of Europe. They 
must be educated to a point where they wiil demand of the American 
Government a whole-hearted participation in a constructive program 
of international codperation. 


That was written in 1921, and yet it is to be feared that the 
people of the United States are not yet in a mood to demand 
anything of the kind of their government. And I am per- 
suaded that until they are in a mood to demand it, their gov- 
ernment will not participate in such a program whole-heart- 
edly, to say nothing of assuming the réle of aggressive lead- 
ership which I believe to be essential to the success of such a 
program. What is to be done in the face of such a situation? 

In the report which I have already quoted, Dr. Butler re- 
marks that “important problems which are purely national 
have almost ceased to exist.”” I think that observation is pro- 
foundly true. Indeed, it has been my experience that even 
important local problems, problems which appear superficially 
to have not even national significance, frequently are beyond 
satisfactory solution except from an international standpoint. 
And I think this circumstance suggests the most practicable 
approach to the problem of bringing the American people into 
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a mood to demand of their government a whole-hearted par- 
ticipation in a constructive program of international codpera- 
tion. The problem, after all, is that of bringing them to see 
international questions in their national and even local aspects, 
and of seeing national and even local questions in their inter- 
national aspects. There will never be a dominant public 
opinion in the United States in support of a program of inter- 
national codperation until the American people become con- 
vinced that such a program is essential to their welfare. The 
belief merely that such a program would promote a better 
world order, or even that it would tend to prevent war, is not 
enough. There must be a conviction that only through such 
a program can genuine recovery be attained in the United 
States and economic and social progress be resumed, and that 
only through such a program can the welfare and prosperity 
of the American people be maintained in the future. 

Much has been said and written during the past fifteen years 
on the duty and the responsibility of the United States, as the 
richest and most powerful nation in the world, to provide lead- 
ership to the nations in the matter of international reconstruc- 
tion. Much has been said and written also about the obliga- 
tions of the United States in its new réle of creditor nation. 
In both instances there has been sound basis for what has been 
said. But when a people feel that they are in a desperate 
struggle for self-preservation, appeals to a sense of national 
duty and national responsibility or of national obligation are 
likely to fall on deaf ears. If dominant public opinion has 
insisted that domestic policies shall not in any degree be modi- 
fied in accordance with international considerations, this can 
hardly be regarded as a remarkable circumstance. Certainly 
the American people have not been unique among the peoples 
of the world in this respect. As a matter of sober fact, it is 
sheer utopianism to expect the mass of the people of any coun- 
try to view international questions from any standpoint other 
than that of domestic interests. 

Secretary Hull expressed the view that “ the losses and suf- 
fering of people in every country have been so great that they 
can soon be aroused into aggressive support” of a program of 
international codperation. I am sure that in saying this he 
meant that they can be convinced that their losses and suffer- 
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ing have been due to international causes and that only through 
international codperation can their losses be recovered and their 
suffering allayed. In any event, it is true of the American 
people that unless they can be convinced of this they cannot be 
aroused into aggressive support of such a program. 

How can the American people be convinced of this? A few 
months ago the head of an export association suggested that it 
could be done by appealing to experience. “If we can just 
learn”, he said, 


to look at this question of foreign trade in the practical light of all 
that has happened in the past, we can safely put theorizing and hair- 
splitting aside, I believe, and convince ourselves, out of our rich ex- 
perience, that we are prosperous when foreign trade is vigorous, and 
that we are in a very bad way when foreign trade is hampered and 
hamstrung. 


The inference is that once being convinced of this the Ameri- 
can people will be willing to do whatever is necessary to keep 
foreign trade vigorous—pull down the traffic wall, stabilize the 
currency, cancel the war debts, or do anything else that might 
contribute toward a more vigorous foreign trade. 

The appeal to experience, it is true, is about the most effective 
that can be made to Americans. But it works both ways. The 
experience of the past can become the most stubborn obstacle 
in the way of progress when the conditions in which the experi- 
ence was obtained are changed. If you want proof of this in 
relation to the present instance you need only read the glowing 
newspaper accounts of the unusually large “ favorable ” balance 
of trade for September. Last May when the Commission of 
Inquiry on National Policy in International Economic Rela- 
tions held a hearing at Houston, the Texas State Commissioner 
of Labor, a Democrat, appeared before it and expressed the 
opinion that the high tariff policy should be continued because 
it was his experience that the country was always prosperous 
when the tariff was high. Everybody knew that, he said, 
whether Democrat or Republican. He could give no other 
reason for maintaining it, and the circumstance that the country 
was prostrated by an unprecedented depression, while tariff 
rates were the highest in history, could not shake his conviction 
based on past experience. 
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Certainly if anybody ought to be convinced by experience 
that foreign trade is essential to prosperity it is the cotton 
producers of the South. But the South has adjusted its think- 
ing to a hopeless situation so completely and has become so 
accustomed to regarding the tariff as something that must be 
borne, like red hair, or a pug nose, or a harelip, that it may be 
said that the average Southerner’s experience is that foreign 
trade is like the weather—there isn’t anything in particular 
you can do about it. For many years the average Southern 
statesman at Washington busied himself at the task of “‘ making 
the tariff national” by adding products of his own district to 
the protected list, and then voting against the whole list, de- 
pending upon the Republicans to enact it into law. Recently 
the presence of a Democratic majority in both houses has been 
embarrassing in this respect. Meantime, during the past year 
and a half a veritable army of federal employees, attached to 
the Department of Agriculture, has been turned loose in the 
South, teaching the cotton farmer that a domestic allotment, 
financed by a processing tax, compensates for all the evils of 
the tariff, and is in fact “the farmer’s tariff”. So loud has 
this chorus become, assuring the farmer that he need not worry, 
and that all he need do is to trust the AAA to take care of him, 
that it drowns out completely the voice of Secretary Wallace 
warning the farmers that unless foreign purchasing power is 
restored through increased imports they will lose their foreign 
markets. 

I am afraid, therefore, that the appeal to experience would 
not get us very far. On the contrary, I think it is the signifi- 
cance of precisely the aspects of the situation which are new 
in our experience that needs to be emphasized. The cotton 
farmer is a case in point. The Southern view of the tariff 
traditionally has been that it compels the farmer to buy in a 
protected market at tariff prices while he sells his own products 
in a free market at world prices. As for foreign trade, it has 
been the traditional boast of the South that cotton exports were 
needed by the North and East to balance their trade with 
Europe—to help pay for imported goods and to settle obliga- 
tions abroad. Of course, before the World War such views 
were natural and tenable. Today they are the views that 
would be based on the experience of the past. But the situa- 
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tion is completely changed. Today the high tariff policy of 
the United States tends to reduce and destroy the foreign 
markets for American goods, including cotton, by reducing and 
destroying foreign purchasing power. It thus tends to reduce 
the prices of American export products and to create unem- 
ployment. This is something new in American experience, and 
it is precisely the significance of this new situation which the 
American people must be brought to realize. 

At the Houston hearing of the Commission of Inquiry on 
National Policy in International Economic Relations there 
appeared a manufacturer of oil-well machinery. He testified 
that his products were practically shut out of foreign oil fields 
by exchange restrictions. There was no dearth of foreign oil 
operators who wanted to buy his products, he said, and they 
were perfectly solvent and good credit risks, so long as the 
currency of their own countries could be used to pay their bills. 
But they could not obtain American exchange to pay for 
American goods. This, of course, is but another way of say- 
ing that Americans were not buying a sufficient amount of 
foreign goods to provide a supply of American exchange ade- 
quate to the available export markets for American goods. 
And one of the chief reasons for this lack of American buying 
of foreign goods, of course, is the American high tariff. I 
asked this manufacturer what would be the effect on employ- 
ment in his factory if the American exchange were available to 
enable payment for his products by foreign customers he 
actually knew about, customers who were willing and ready 
to buy. He replied promptly that in such event he could put 
three hundred men back to work at once. This would be an 
increase of 25 per cent of his present working force. So here 
you have an instance in which three hundred men are being 
kept from employment by the operation of trade barriers, chief 
among which is the American high tariff system. This is not 
an isolated instance, and I need not tell you, of course, that 
the effect on reémployment would not be limited to those three 
hundred men, if they were put back to work. Their own 
restored purchasing power and the increased raw materials 
which the factory would require would also affect reémploy- 
ment in many directions. But my point is that here is an effect 
of the tariff system which is new in American experience. 
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There was plenty of testimony before the Commission to 
the effect that foreign mills wanted to buy more American 
cotton, but were prevented from doing so by inability to obtain 
American exchange. Exports of American cotton during the 
past six months have been practically cut in half (and I mean 
in bales) compared with the corresponding period a year ago, 
and meantime hundreds of thousands of farm people in the 
South are on the relief rolls. There are more than 300,000 
such persons on relief in Texas—probably more than 60,000 
farm families—and I don’t think the situation is any worse in 
Texas than elsewhere in the Cotton Belt. If you wonder when 
these people are going to return to the cotton fields, you may 
find the answer in a recent statement by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace. He said that unless foreign purchasing power 
in the United States can be increased by increased imports, 
cotton production in the South will have to be adjusted per- 
manently to annual exports of not more than 5,000,000 bales 
instead of 8,000,000 bales. 

As I say, this kind of thing is new in the experience of the 
American people. Before the World War there was little 
difficulty in selling American goods abroad. All that was 
necessary was to find solvent customers for them. Today it 
requires much more than finding solvent customers. And the 
reason for this is that the restrictions we place on imports have 
become restrictions on foreign purchasing power, and therefore 
restrictions on our export markets. Before the World War 
there was not much danger that we would import too little. 
On the contrary, there was danger that we might import too 
much, more than our exports could pay for and at the same 
time meet our obligations abroad. In such a situation restric- 
tions on imports did not have the same effects that they have 
today. Indeed, there were times when restrictions on imports 
were important in relation to the maintenance of the stability 
of our currency. But there was little danger of restrictions on 
imports restricting or destroying the foreign markets for our 
exports. The World War reversed this situation. This was 
obscured during the years that American investors were send- 
ing large amounts of capital abroad every year, but now it is 
clearly apparent. Today not only do restrictions on imports 
destroy the foreign markets for our exports, but they reduce 
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and tend to destroy the home market for American products 
of all kinds, by creating unemployment and reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the producers of export commodities. All of 
this is new in the experience of the American people, and this 
is one of the reasons it has been difficult to awaken them to the 
realities of the situation. 

I think, however, that henceforth the logic of events will 
tend to lessen this difficulty. It is to this new experience of 
the American people that appeal must be made, and I fear they 
are in for a lot of such experience in the future. For one 
thing, we have added a new element of aggravation to the 
situation in our currency policy. Whatever else may be said 
of our currency policy, it has certainly not tended to increase 
foreign purchasing power. On the contrary it has acted as 
though we had further increased existing tariff rates and abol- 
ished the free list, and then made the tariff apply to everything 
Americans bought from abroad, even to the meals purchased by 
American tourists in European cafés. During the first six 
months of 1934 the expenditures of American tourists abroad 
fell to $105,000,000, expressed in devalued dollars, as com- 
pared with expenditures during the twelve months of 1932 of 
$446,000,000, expressed in dollars of the old parity, and cer- 
tainly foreign purchasing power for American goods was at a 
low enough ebb in 1932. Moreover, something happened 
during the first six months of 1934 that has never happened 
before in our history. We imported more of gold during that 
period than we did of all commodities of all kinds put to- 
gether. Talk about new experiences! There is one for you. 
Nothing even remotely resembling it has ever happened in our 
history before, and I doubt that anything like it has ever hap- 
pened in the history of any other country. I do not pretend 
to comprehend offhand all of the ramifications of the effect of 
such a thing on us and on the other nations of the world. But 
I do know that it will not have the effect of increasing foreign 
purchasing power. 

Secretary Hull told the London Conference that the world 
cannot go on as it is going at present. He might repeat that 
with added emphasis today. In any event, I don’t see how we 
can go on as we are going at present much longer and keep 
the American people insulated against the significance of our 
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course. I think the time is approaching when it will be pos- 


sible to appeal to their experience since 1929 with some hope 
of obtaining a response. The time may be nearer than we 
suspect when they will become convinced at last that inter- 
national codperation is essential to their welfare. When that 
time comes, as I confidently believe it will come sooner or later, 
it will be a great day for America and for the world. Then 
the outlook for the well-being and the progress of the world— 
yes, and the peace of the world—will be bright indeed. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. OWEN D. YOUNG: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: No man living in this land has 
handled with greater confidence the hot ideals of youth, no man 
has had them more severely tested by responsibility in a great 
war, no man has had them tempered more by the trying times 
of peace, no man exemplifies better that integrating process of 
high hopes and great achievement which only the experience 
of years can bring, no man has raised his voice more often or 
more effectively to defend liberty under law, and no man has 
spoken with such understanding and sympathy for men in time 
of trouble as Newton D. Baker, whom I now present to you. 
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hope I will be permitted as your guest, at the out- 

set, to express my genuine satisfaction at the fact 
that this great Academy has devoted its Annual Meeting this 
year to this most significant of subjects. That in itself augurs 
hopefully, I think, for the solution, if it be soluble, of the 
problem which is posed for discussion. That I have accepted 
your invitation needs justification, and that justification must 
lie rather in the depth of my feeling than in the extent of my 
knowledge, for I have no inside information about the foreign 
policy of this or any other government, and such knowledge 
as I have at all is that which is available to anyone who can 
read and has access to the printed material everywhere 
available. 

I have, however, today had the pleasure of sitting in the 
meeting of the Academy and hearing deeply informed and pro- 
foundly moved men talking about the present state of the world. | 
I have heard areas of economic tension discussed, the growth | 
and significance of economic nationalism, the breakdown of the 
principle of neutrality as a protection for a peaceably disposed 
nation which finds itself in a warring world, and I have heard 
some of those who spoke today venture constructive suggestions. 

For the last year I have been meeting men who have come 
from overseas, over any sea (it doesn’t matter), and they all 
come back with the statement that war is in the air. Nobody 
seems to be able to say just why, and nobody seems to venture 
to predict where, but there is an uneasy feeling of war in the 
air; and men say, “It didn’t break out last spring, as we 
expected’, but they seem to feel that certain obvious things 
merely postponed it for a year. 
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One of the best-informed public men of the world, I think, 
quite recently referred to Central and Southeastern Europe 
as “the tiger cage of the world”; and men who have come 
from across the Pacific all have a more or less indefinite but 
certain sense that the tiger of war is crouching there for a new 
spring; so that if one may believe what he hears, may take the 
reluctant statements of men convinced against their will, we 
are again living in a world which, unless something happens 
to prevent it, is on the eve of unlimited catastrophe. 

That this society has regarded that situation as sufficiently 
serious as to justify the devotion of its Annual Meeting to it, 
is a recognition of its seriousness. My own state of mind I 
can best illustrate, perhaps, by a reminiscence. 

On the 21st day of March in 1918 I went along the Western 
front. I was scheduled to have lunch with General Pétain, 
who was in his headquarters in the palace at Compiégne. My 
motorcar drove over a graveled path and we went to the front 
door, where we were greeted and hurriedly taken into the 
house, and there sat down to a well appointed and delightful 
lunch. General Pétain and I talked about the campaign of 
1919 and what should be done about it. Toward the end of 
the lunch General Pétain said to me, “ Did you hear the noise 
of the guns as you drove up?” 

I said, “ No.” 

“Oh, well”, he said, “the big drive started this morning. 
Come out into the garden with me and hear them.” 

We went out to the back of the palace. There in the garden 
a fountain was springing, and birds were hopping from one 
tree to another, and flowers were blooming, but as we listened, 
off at a great distance could be heard the noise of the guns, 
the separate impulses, like the tapping upon a snare drum 
by a skilled drummer, making a perfectly insistent murmur. 
It sounded as though all mankind were at the end of a gun 
and they were firing in rapid and repeated succession. 

It was the first time I had ever heard a master cannonade, 
and I confess I was subdued by it. 

General Pétain said to me, “ What do you think of it?” 

“Well”, I said, “ General, the only thought that comes to 
me is that something ought to be done about it.” 

He said, What?” 
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And I was obliged to say, “I do not know”’, but I added, 
“it does not seem to me that anybody ought to do anything 
about anything else until something perfectly definite and 
final is done about this.” 

The follow-up of that has no part in the purpose for which 
I use it and yet it is rather interesting. With the trained re- 
serve and confidence of a supreme commander, General Pétain 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “Ah, this is the day of the 
Division Commanders; tomorrow will be the day of the Corps 
Commanders; the next day the day of the Army Commanders. 
After that, perhaps I may have something to do.” 

I drove from that palace to General Haig’s headquarters 
to dine with him that night. All the way along the road, as 
our automobile went by, French soldiers would come out from 
hiding places, hold up their hands and ask us where we were 
going, and when we would give our destination, our nearest 
town, the French soldier would say, “ Well, don’t try to go 
there. The Germans have captured that.” So we bore con- 
stantly to the south to avoid the advancing armies, and when 
I got to General Haig’s headquarters at dinner, everybody was 
in a state of rather obvious excitement. Presently a very 
delightful-looking young officer of the British Army danced 
into the room with a dispatch which he handed to General 
Haig, and General Haig passed it over to me. It was a mes- 
sage from General Pétain to the effect that he had just or- 
dered ten French Divisions in back of where Gough’s army 
had broken. So it happened that even the great commander 
who had expected the Division Commanders, the Corps Com- 
manders, and the Army Commanders all to play their parts 
before he was called upon, found that within the space of six 
hours it was necessary for him to revise all those assumptions 
if he did not want the cause hopelessly lost. 

The point of my story, however, is that important as eco- 
nomic considerations of a domestic sort are, and they are 
important, yet another problem is even more significant. 
Important, likewise, are the problems which the rapidity of 
our civilization presents to us—for I am one of those who is 
persuaded that while we must face the truth, must welcome 
the scientific advance, must welcome the inventor, yet my 
feeling is that the difficulty about it is the speed with which 
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all those things are brought to us. The lag there is in our 
development of a capacity to use and adapt the new, causes 
these problems which science, and invention, and progress pre- 
sent to us to be very difficult. These problems are all im- 
portant, but, important as they are, they disappear in utter 
insignificance as compared with the primary, fundamental and 
ultimate problem of working out some process by which the 
peace of the world may be maintained. 

I have told here in New York once before, I think, but I 
like to tell it because it is a thing to remember, that the wisest 
soldier I ever knew, General Tasker Bliss, and I sat in my office 
during the war, late at night, waiting for some information, 
doubtless from overseas, and we were entertaining one another 
with reminiscence and incident, and impulsively I said to 
General Bliss, ‘“‘ How long will this war last?” 

General Bliss looked contemplative for a moment and said, 
“ Thirty years.” 

“Oh”, I said, “surely, General Bliss, this can’t go on for 
thirty years!” 

“No, oh, no”’, he said, “ not this particular incident. This 
will die down and then out of the muck and moil, the turmoil, 
the indecisions, the injustices of the arrangements that are 
made at the end of this incident, a fresh incident will break 
out, and it will just take about the life of a generation to end 
this war.” I recalled this prophecy as I sat upstairs at this 
meeting, hearing one powerful paper read of which the thesis 
was that the consequences of a war are the preparatory causes 
of its successor. 

We live in a world which is at the mercy of an incident. 
The most obscure citizen of some country or other, half-blinded, 
may stroll across an international frontier, be mistaken in his 
blindness for an aggressor upon the country which he has 
invaded, and two nations spring to arms and drag the rest of 
the world in behind them. 

We have witnessed effort to stabilize war, to diminish its 
fearfulness, to limit the arms which can be used or the mediums 
in which the war can be fought, but even in times of profound 
peace we have seen highly civilized nations with long records 
of the utmost correctness in their international behavior, dis- 
regard the most solemn covenants in which nine nations were 
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engaged, nay, sixty nations engaged, and pursue an aggressive 
nationalist policy by conquest. 

It seems to me, therefore, we are obliged to feel that pallia- 
tives, arrangements for restricting the character of war or its 
extent, under modern conditions, must be regarded as hopeless, 
and that the one hope of the race is that we will be able to do 
what Professor Shotwell said this afternoon, sufficiently fed- 
eralize the world to give it a common interest in the preserva- 
tion of peace as its primary preoccupation. 2 is 

I was deeply interested in what Professor Shotwell said 
this afternoon. He pleaded, as I understood him, for a re- 
arrangement of obligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which would permit those nations nearest to one 
another by contracts and arrangements made among them, to 
share the major part of the responsibility for preserving their 
own peace. It struck me as he was saying that, that his phrase 
“federalizing ” was a most happy one in that connection. I 
am sure that everybody in this room realizes that when the 
Constitution of the United States was written, it was provided, 
it is true, for a government which would take care of the con- 
cerns which were common to all the states, but it was at the 
same time provided that states might enter into compacts with 
one another, with the approval of the Congress. Therefore 
in the United States tonight it is entirely possible for the State 
of New York and the State of Pennsylvania to make a contract 
between themselves, dealing with some subject which is inter- 
esting to them, and the interest of which they think is limite 
to them. That contract goes to the Congress of the Unite 
States and the Congress inspects it to discover whether ther 
is anything in the proposed compact which is hostile to the 


of all the states. In the absence of that sort 
oi obstacle in the state compact, it is ratified by the Congress. 
Thus there is preserved, even in our highly systematized na- 
tonal schemes capacity for dealing with problems be 
the people most and who anderstend Bath the 
difficulty“and the possible remedy. It seems to me, therefore, 
justifies the suggestion which Dr. 
Shotwell has made. 


I sympathized with what I thought was the spirit of the 
papers this afternoon, that the League of Nations is the answer. 
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I have no superstitions about that. I have no desire that the 
League as formulated in Versailles should be imprisoned like 
a fly in amber and be subject to no change or modification. [ 
am entirely willing to see it modified. I should like to see it 
modified by its friends rather than its adversaries, but I am 
inclined to believe that the present temper of the world at 
large, excluding the United States, to which I shall refer in a 
moment, is that the time has come to modify the Covenant of 
the League, and that that modification perhaps ought to go 
in the direction of exonerating from universality of obligation 
nations which have a remote or contingent interest in particular 
problems. 

It is not unlikely that one of the difficulties with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is that everybody has to 
be equally interested in everything, while many nations natur- 
ally feel (and the United States naturally feels) that the prob- 
lems of the world are too many and too complex for them to 
have adequate information or indeed for them to have a live 
interest in all of them. Many are now asking whether the 
United States might not formulate a plan by which it would 
go into the League of Nations or, as the League of Nations 
Association is now asking to have done, have the terms stated 
by the United States upon which it would be willing to enter 
the League. 

I do not want to state what I think the terms ought to be. 
Every day I get by mail at least one, and most days many 
more than one, plan to regenerate the world and to settle all 
international probiems. They come in every conceivable form 
from handsomely printed books with tooled leather covers to 
pencil scrawls on half-discarded sheets of paper, and my uni- 
form practice is to write back to the authors of them that I 
have reached the conclusion that the only way we will ever 
get anything done is for everybody to cease being interested 
each in his own plan, to discard his own plan and pick out 
the best he can of somebody’s else. I want to take my own 
medicine. Rather than propose a plan, I accept another's; 
indeed, I accepted another’s so long ago that no fresh conversion 
is necessary. I accepted years ago the Wilsonian thesis, with 
all of the idealistic infirmities on its head, and I still cherish 
it, the ideals included. 
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But I wonder whether this might not be a possible sug- 
gestion. If I could honestly blame it on somebody else, I 
would. The suggestion is that the United States might say 
to the League: We are not interested in mandates and minori- 
ties, and Zollvereins, and mid-Europe tariff barriers, and a 
great many questions that interest those people very keenly. 
We have no particular desire to have Europe conceive a very 
active interest in our own minority questions! We are in- 
terested, however, in the preservation of the peace of the world, 
and we would be willing to send over an ambassador to have 
the right to sit in with the League and discuss and debate and 
vote whenever it is his judgment that a proposal submitted by 
any country for the approval of the League, or any situation 
which the League confronts, actually does threaten the peace 
of the world. This would withdraw America from the obli- 
gation to participate more widely than upon such questions as 
in the judgment of its representatives menace the world’s peace. 

I am not wholly without guile about that. I am persuaded 
that an alert representative who really had any prescience 
about the significance of problems, would discover a larger 
possibility in a great many problems than it might have been 
anticipated at the outset he would discover, and so, little by 
little we would become accustomed to the temperature of the 
water of participation and it would cease to chill us, as it 
might if we plunged in without that preparatory adaptation. 
At least that is a possible solution. 

That brings me to the thing I really want to talk about and 
the discussion can be very brief. 

In order that any such suggestion should be made, somebody 
has to speak for America. Now, with all the excellencies (and 
if Mr. Molyneaux’s born orator were here, I would yield to 
him until he had adequately praised all the excellencies) of 
the American system of government (and then I would sub- 
scribe to what he said), there are some difficulties. 

The power in the Government of the United States to deal 
with foreign affairs is like the power of King Lear after he 
had parted his crown on both sides and left nothing in the 
middle. We have the President, who has the power of initia- 
tion; we have the Senate, which has the power of veto and 
no initiation. We have had from the beginning of the Gov- 
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ernment until now, a prestige contest between the Executive 
and the legislative body on this question of foreign affairs, and 
it has paralyzed us into almost complete incapacity to act at all, 

In 1923 President Harding sent the treaty ratifying the 
Protocol of the World Court, to the Senate of the United States, 
It has been there ever since and has never been debated. 

I look back on the history of the Senate to the days when 
great public questions which involved the fate of the nation 
were debated there by Websters, Calhouns, Clays and Bentons, 
The people of this scattered country, with all the difficulty 
they had of acquiring knowledge of what was said in so remote 
a place, still hung breathless on the great debates that took 
place there. But here is this gesture of good will toward the 
world, not a commitment, an agreement so simple that it 
shames us to regard it as a gesture of codperation with the rest 
of the world, because, after all, the proposal that the United 
States shall go into the World Court on the conditions as they 
have it, is that it will go in and submit to adjudication by the 
Court any question which it will so decide to submit, upon such 
terms as it will hereafter be willing to have it decided. Yet, 
from 1923 no debate has been had on that. Every now and 
then a flush of life comes across the cheek of the Senate as 
though it were really going to be able to move, and then it 
settles back into its repose like a troubled sleeper who has had 
a momentary dream of an ancient capacity to act, which has 
passed and left him powerless. 

Now, for my part, looking back on the history of the Senate 
—and it is a very great legislative body—looking back on its 
history and remembering Webster, and Clay, and Calhoun, and 
Benton, I think we have made a poor exchange when we have 
given up that type of senatorial debate and gotten nothing 
more satisfying than a pigeonhole in the Committee Room of 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

The defect arises from the fact that some cautious person 
—history does not preserve his name, so far as I can recall— 
was fearful of any government which did not have checks and 
balances in it, and so the major part of the activity of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, or at least a substantial part of it, seems 
to have been devoted to the devising of checks and balances. 
Upon this subject of the control of foreign affairs, their activ- 
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ity and ingenuity were so triumphant that they made a per- 
fectly complete balance and a perfectly complete check, so that 
neither can move, and although the American people go 
through the form of electing a president every four years, he 
cannot speak with the voice of this nation and have it under- 
stood or respected, or have other people rely upon it, and 
there is no method by which he can consult anybody and get 
anybody’s else concurrence that will enable him to speak. If 
he tries to ask the Senate beforehand, they will say, “ You 
mustn’t prejudice our judgment.” A justice of the peace I 
once had the pleasure of trying a case before, said, at the end 
of a trial, that he would not express any opinion because that 
might prejudice his judgment. 

Well, this is a hard case. It is perfectly easy to propose 
ways to change that distribution of power. It would not be 
easy todo. The Senate would, of course, resist it. It would 
require a very great debate throughout the country to demon- 
strate the need of it. I am persuaded that some day we will 
do it. Ina world which is momentarily subjected to volcanic 
eruptions, it does not seem to me we will always continue to 
live under a system which cannot respond. I should be better 
pleased if the Senate would say no. Then I would know we 
had to start out to elect different senators. If they would just 
say anything—but a debate with a pigeonhole is a difficult 
debate. 

There are, however, some satisfactions. I heard today some 
figures which have been amended and are handed to me now. 
Under the law of Massachusetts it is possible for the voters of 
their towns to have questions submitted for popular vote, any 
question, apparently. Whether that is an institutional sur- 
vival of Pilgrim curiosity, I don’t know, but in any case, this 
year in one hundred and fifteen towns in Massachusetts the 
question was submitted as to whether the voters thought the 
United States ought to go into the League of Nations or not. 
Seventy-six of those have so far reported. Of that seventy- 
six, seventy-four voted in favor of going into the League of 
Nations. One of those towns had the great industrial city of 
Worcester in it. Worcester voted in favor, and the majority 
there was about 66 per cent to 34 per cent of the voters. 
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It looks to me as though we had finally realized that foreign 
affairs in the United States are neither Democratic nor 
Republican but are a national concern of the deepest and most 
tragic gravity. 

My strong belief is in the power and persuasiveness of the 
individual. After all, none of us is responsible for what any- 
body else does, but we are ultimately responsible for what we 
do or do not do. I think no American who is aware of this 
situation ought to leave any stone unturned, any influence he 
can bring to bear, any persuasion he can hold out, unused, to 
have the Senate finally approve our entry into the World Court. 
This is the first great gesture. 

We got into the International Labour Office, heaven only 
knows how. Whether there was some subtle narcotic admin- 
istered to the Senate prior to the taking of the vote, or whether 
they were tired, or whether some one of the more or less 
captivating senators was at the moment engaged in other than 
legislative antics and so distracted their attention, I do not 
know, but we are in. Now if we could get into the World 
Court, and then have this example, which comes from the old 
“Cradle of Liberty ’’ Massachusetts, become widespread, and 
the people of the United States could make up their mind that 
we ought to go into the League, perhaps ultimately we might 
speak with a voice loud enough to disturb the slumbers of the 
Senate and have the Senate lay down very simple terms upon 
which direct and effective codperation on the part of the United 
States in the preservation of world peace could be had. 

I have been very much interested in what Mr. Molyneaux 
said ; this is a practical question. The world is international- 
ized in everything but its governments. So far as the rela- 
tions of nations are concerned, it is in anarchy. There is no 
such thing as international law. There is no way to have it 
determined. There is no way to have it enforced, and all the 
analogies in the international family, drawn from our domestic 
law, are faulty at the very outset. There is no parallel in them. 

But I have been interested in what Mr. Molyneaux said 
because I agree with him entirely that the economic situation 
will force us into world coéperation. And I think what Mr. 
Young has just said, was powerful and effective. If the 
politicians do not discover the need for this, the research 
scientist will discover it for them and force them to adopt it. 
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So I hope I approach the problem of world peace construc- 
tively as a practical matter, but in the meantime I reserve the 
right to give my constructive and practical efforts just a little 
tinge of idealism, too. I know what was said about idealism 
in 1921. When we talked about idealism, people said, “ Well, 
we have been idealistic long enough. Now let’s look after 
our own business.”” Anybody who had any ideals was suspect, 
and came to be regarded as half ready for an inquest if he 
expressed a generous attitude toward anybody in the world 
and did not devote his entire attention and concentrate such 
ethics as he had on the problem of getting something to keep 
and keeping somebody else from having it. 

But, when the last word is said, the real truth in this world 
—and the truth has a way of vindicating itself no matter how 
you may conceal it—is that the principles of right and wrong 
which apply to individuals, apply to nations, and among 
nations as among men, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Idealism—idealism is not vacant gazing at inaccessible stars; 
the idealist spirit is the spirit which sees beyond the immediate 
and momentary and perhaps petty advantage, to the advantage 
inthe long run. It draws a picture of a world not struggling 
for today’s petty triumph but for tomorrow’s serenity, and 
peace, and concord, and continuity of progress, and freedom 
from terror. 

I hope I am practical. I know I am idealistic about it, 
and, if I have to give up one or the other, I think I will stay 
idealistic because the forces of righteousness are on that side. 
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